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In This Issue 


Our New Format 


The threatened shortage of paper as 
our country enters its second year of war 
has led the University of Chicago Press 
to adopt a new format for all of the 
twenty journals it publishes, but we be- 
lieve that gains in both attractiveness 
and utility will assure the continuance of 
the new style long after the paper emer- 
gency is passed. We have fewer pages 
but much more on each page, so that the 
80 pages of this issue actually contain 
more reading material than the 128 pages 
of the preceding number. This result is 
achieved by the use of two columns on 
the page, each column longer and more 
compact than the single column we have 
previously used. Studies have indicated 
that such a page, with its shorter lines, 
can be read with less difficulty, and we 
believe that our readers’ experience will 
bear out this conclusion. 


Concerning John Dewey 

The dialogue has a long and disting- 
guished history in philosophical and the- 
ological discussion, but, as far as we 
know, it makes in Robert E. Fircu’s 
contribution to this issue its first appear- 
ance in this Journal. We believe that 
readers will find his “Jahweh and John 
Dewey” both delightful and illuminat- 
ing. Mr. Fitch, with degrees from Yale, 
Union, and Columbia, is now a professor 
of philosophy at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles. He will be remembered by 
readers of these pages as the author of 
“An Experimental Christian Ethics” in 
the issue of October, 1940. 


John Dewey, one of the participants 
in Mr. Fitch’s dialogue, also o 


prominently in the suggestive article by 
CorNnELIA LE on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This author regards this 
doctrine as both true and indispensable 
and uses it to assess the value of certain 
modern ideas of God, notably Alexan- 
der’s, Bergson’s, and Dewey’s. Mrs. 
Le Boutillier, new to these pages, is dean 
of women at Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon, and has previously served on the 
faculty of philosophy in Wells College 
and Occidental College. She has her 
A.M. from Radcliffe and her Ph.D. from 
Columbia. Here articles have appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, Col- 
lier’s, and similar magazines, as well as 
in the Anglican Theological Review, Phi- 
losophy, and other learned journals. 


Wieman and Bernhardt 


Professor HENry N. WIEMAN, of the 
University of Chicago faculty, permits us 
in this issue to listen in on a conversa- 
tion which has been proceeding for some 
months between him and Professor Wil- 
liam H. Bernhardt, of the Iliff School of 
Theology at Denver. We cannot hope 
to hear all that these two men have been 
saying to each other, or may still say, 
but we have asked Mr. Bernhardt to con- 
tribute an article to an early issue which 
will carry the discussion at least one step 
further. Mr. Wieman is professor of the- 
ology in the Divinity School and is one 
of the leading philosophers of religion in 
America. His definition of the function 
of theology (as distinguished from phi- 
losophy of religion) toward the end of his 
article may well call forth discussion from 
others than Mr. Bernhardt. We should 
welcome articles on this subject. 
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Historical Articles 


Mr. James D. Smart offers in this 
issue the first of two articles on “The 
Death and Rebirth of Old Testament 
Theology.” The second paper will be 
presented in the April number. The au- 
thor is a graduate of the Department of 
Oriental Languages of the University of 
Toronto and is now minister of Knox’s 
Church in Galt, Ontario. He is the au- 
thor of many articles on Old Testament 


subjects, published in the Expository 
Times and other journals. 


Another minister, JAMES ALLEN Ca- 
BANISS, writes for this issue on the devel- 
opment of liturgy in the early Christian 
church. He is a graduate of the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary and of the 
University of Chicago and is now the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Columbia, Mississippi. 


JOHN PONET (15162-1556) 


Advocate of Limited Monarchy 
By WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


As background for one of the significant political tracts of the sixteenth century, 
the author provides an account of the thought and career of the important but 
much-neglected Edwardian bishop who composed it. Ponet’s political theory, 
novel for his time, was to exercise a strong influence on the next generation. 
The first part of the book deals with the biographical details of his life. The au- 
thor relates Ponet carefully to his age and to the events which influenced his 
thought. Particular attention is given to his relationships at Cambridge, with 
Thomas Cranmer, and with the Continental reformers. The second part con- 
tains a summary and estimate of Ponet’s treatise, indicates the possible sources 
of his thought, and traces its influence. 

The book provides important source material for courses in constitutional his- 
tory, political theory, intellectual and social history, and history of Christianity. 


A facsimile reproduction of the text of Ponet’s 
Shorte Treatise of Politike Power is included. 


About 450 pages. $4.50 
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THE DEATH AND REBIRTH OF OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY* 


JAMES D. SMART 


HAT Old Testament theology was 

once a living subject and a vital 

part of modern critical Old Testa- 
ment studies is an easily demonstrable 
fact of history, though not so widely rec- 
ognized as it might be. That Old Testa- 
ment theology sickened and died and was 
quietly buried as the twentieth century 
began constitutes a theological event of 
the first importance, which would appear 
to warrant the most careful considera- 
tion but which, strangely, has been 
passed over generally in silence. That in 
the last decade Old Testament theology 
has sprung again into life—and a vigor- 
ous life indeed, having already produced 
a considerable literature-—is known to 
everyone who is in touch with what has 
been happening in theological and bibli- 
cal studies on the continent of Europe. 
Thus there seems to be ample justifica- 
tion for what might appear on the sur- 
face an overdramatic title for a study of 
Old Testament theology; history con- 
fronts us with nothing more or less than 
the death and the rebirth of this particu- 
lar theological discipline. An inquiry into 
the reasons—first of the death, then of 


t [The second part of this article, to appear in the 
next issue, will consider what the historical school 
makes of the religion of Israel and how the rebirth 
of Old Testament theology was a necessary conse- 
quence of the inadequacy of the historical school’s 
interpretation.—Ep1Tor.] 


the rebirth—is, perhaps, in order and 
may be of value in clarifying the issues 
with which these events are now con- 
fronting both the church and Old Testa- 
ment science. Briefly stated, the issue 
for Old Testatment science is whether 
the investigator of the Old Testament 
may content himself with being merely a 
literary and historical expert or whether 
he must be a theologian in order properly 
to interpret the full content of the Scrip- 
tures; and the issue for the church is 
whether or not the Old Testament is to 
continue to be recognized as an integral 
part of the Christian revelation upon 
which the life of the church is founded. 


I 


A glance over the books in the perti- 
nent section of a theological library 
brings out more plainly the developments 
under consideration. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century a number of vol- 
umes on Old Testament theology by Ger- 
man critical scholars appeared. In Brit- 
ain and America, where biblical scholar- 
ship was later and less vigorous, there 
was no parallel to this phase: In the lat- 
ter half of the century works on Old 
Testament theology still continued to ap- 
pear, but alongside them stood volumes 
on Israelite religion; and some works 
which were entitled “Old Testament 
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Theology” explained at once in their in- 
troductions that their intention was to 
depict the history of Israelite religion. 
Coincident with this phase was the work 
of the Scottish scholar, A. B. Davidson, 
who claimed to belong with those who 
equate Old Testament theology and the 
history of Israelite religion but who ac- 
tually had his closest affinity with the 
German Old Testament theologians of 
the earlier period.“With the beginning of 
the twentieth century Old Testament 
“theologies” ceased to appear, and in- 
stead there was volume after volume on 
Israelite religion. But again, after a gap 
of twenty-five years, in the twenties, the 
theological interest showed signs of re- 
viving, and, in the thirties, German and 
Swiss scholars produced a very respecta- 
ble body of literature on the subject. 
British scholarship, however, has done 
little more than recognize that the new 
development must be taken into account. 

The slightness of interest in Old Testa- 
ment theology in America cannot be bet- 
ter indicated than by a quotation from 
an article in the Journal of Religion by 
Gerald Birney Smith.? The quotation is 
also valuable as indicating the prevalent 
American conception of the task of an 
Old Testament scholar. 

During the nineties “biblical theology” be- 
gan to be emphasized in several theological sem- 
inaries. But by the beginning of the twentieth 
century the vogue of this new discipline was 
waning, and the subject itself gradually disap- 
peared..... Biblical scholars came to be more 
and more interested in the task of recovering the 
details of an ancient culture and in reconstruct- 
ing the history of that culture. The question of 
the relationship of biblical scholarship to sys- 
— theology eventually ceased to concern 

em. 


Naturally, an interest which took no 
deeper root than this failed to produce 


2“A Quarter-Century of Theological Thinking 
in America,’’ Journal of Religion, V (1925), 577. 


any significant fruit, and, so far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, it would hardly be true 
to speak of the death and rebirth of Old 
Testament theology, since there is reason- 
able doubt whether the subject has ever 
been properly alive in these regions. 

Old Téstament scholarship has been 
so consistently and intentionally untheo- 
logical in recent years that the impres- 
sion has been created that this belongs 
and has always belonged to the very na- 
ture of the critical approach to the Scrip- 
tures. Actually, this untheological char- 
acter developed not in the first but in the 
second period of modern critical investi- 
gation of the Old Testament. In the first 
period, it was taken for granted that Old 


' Testament science was a part of Chris- 


tian theology, that the Old Testament in- 
vestigator was primarily a Christian the- 
ologian, and that the consummation of 
all research in the Old Testament must 
be the writing of a more adequate ac- 
count of its theology than uncritical 
methods had ever been able to produce. 
For centuries within the church the Old 
Testament had been regarded as an es- 
sential part of the Christian revelation, 
and every attempt to withdraw it from 
that place of authority had ended in fail- 
ure. Much within it might perplex the 
mind of the church, but, in spite of all 
perplexity about parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, there was a clear perception that 
the unity of the two testaments must be 
maintained. The Gnostics, seizing upon 
certain aspects of the Qld Testament 
which seemed inconsistent with the New, 
sought to eliminate it from the Christian 
canon of the Scriptures, but the church 
of the second century was still sufficiently 
aware of the difference between a Hel- 
lenic and Hebraic gospel to insist upon 
the retaining of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is significant that Gnosticism, under 
pretense of delivering the church from 
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the crudities of the Old Testament, was 
actually set upon the substitution of a 
Greek gospel for the Christian one and 
rightly perceived in the Old Testament 
the greatest obstacle to such a substitu- 
tion. The New Testament can more eas- 
ily be made into a cloak for Greek ideas 
than can the Old. Thus the Old Testa- 
ment has ever been the safeguard of the 
Christian gospel against every attempt 
to reduce it to a mere modification of 
Neo-Platonism. It is not surprising, then, 
that critical scholars early in the nine- 
teenth century took their start from the 
axiom, so long unquestioned in the 
church, that the Old Testament consti- 
tutes a necessary part of the record of 
the revelation from which the church 
draws its life. They substituted a critical 
and historical approach for an uncritical 
one; they insisted upon the necessity of 
examining the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment as literature and of applying scien- 
tific methods of literary and historical 
research, that each document might be 
set in its proper order and against its 
original background; but they did not 
question the unity of the testaments or 
the significance of the Old Testament for 
Christian doctrine. On the contrary, 
they were convinced that the new ap- 
proach greatly enhanced the value of the 
Old Testament for the church and were 
eager to demonstrate the truth of this 
conviction by using the results of their 
investigations in a re-writing of Old Tes- 
tament theology. 

Eichorn, De Wette, Ewald, Vatke, De- 
litzsch—all these are honored names in 
the first period of critical scholarship, and 
all took it as in the nature of their re- 
sponsibility to be theologians of the 
Christian church as well as linguistic and 
historical scholars. None of them had 
any doubt that the book which he was 
appointed to investigate and interpret 


was of first importance for Christian the- 
ology. Some of them were so aware of 
their character and calling as theologians 
that they undertook labors in the 
church’s theology far beyond the Old 
Testament field. De Wette published 
works on Protestant theology and Chris- 
tian ethics and edited the letters and pa- 
pers of Luther. Ewald’s work on the 
New Testament extended into seven vol- 
umes. Delitzsch wrote upon both the 
Old and the New Testaments and main- 
tained also a vigorous interest in further- 
ing Lutheran piety. All produced vol- 
umes on Old Testament theology. In the 
latter part of the century this tradition 
was continued by Oehler, Dillmann, and 
Schultz. In Britain alsothe same tendency 
appears. Robertson Smith was a theolo- 
gian of no mean ability and might have 
accomplished much in this direction had 
not his relations with the church of his 
origin suffered such a tragic rupture early 
in his career. The theological labors of 
A. B. Davidson were brought to their 
fruition only after his death. It was not 
easy in those days for an Old Testament 
scholar to be a theologian; many winds 
were set against it. Nevertheless, the 
tradition persisted, and in 1893 T. K. 
Cheyne could write in the Preface to his 
Pounders of Old Testament Criticism: 
‘We cannot be mere historical or literary 
critics; we feel that we must contribute, 
each in his degree, to the construction of 
an improved Christian apologetic for our 
own age.’’3 

It is plain, then, that the suggestion 
that the Old Testament scholar has a the- 
ological responsibility is not a rash new 
demand upon a science which from its 
very beginning was established as a pure- 
ly literary and historical discipline but is 
merely the resumption of an old and 
honorable tradition within this science it- 


3 New York, 1893. 
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self—a tradition which for certain rea- 
sons had been temporarily ignored. The 
dominant conception today of the task of 
Old Testament science limits it to an ob- 
jective presentation of the literature, the 
history, the culture, and the various 
phases of religious development of the 
ancient people of Israel. The whole dis- 
cipline is secularized so that it belongs far 


more appropriately in a faculty of arts’ 
than in a faculty of theology. But this’ 


conception has no right to put itself for- 
ward as the sole legitimate scientific and 
critical tradition in Old Testament schol- 
arship. It was a secondary development 
which for a time contended with and fi- 
nally displaced a very ditierent original 
conception of the biblical scholar’s task. 
We have come today to the point where 
we must ask decisive questions concern- 
ing the consequences of this seculariza- 
tion of Old Testament studies. Has this 
purely historical method demonstrated 
its ability to draw forth the full content 
of the Old Testament? Has it made the 
Old Testament a living book of revela- 
tion in the church of our day? Or has it 
helped to draw the Old Testament apart 
from the church and left the mind of the 
church in thorough confusion as to what 
revelation in the Old Testament can real- 
ly mean? Has it proved its adequacy or 
its inadequacy? These questions cannot 
be silenced, and it is with reason that 
men are asking whether or not something 
essential was surrendered when this new- 
er type of Old Testament scholarship 
was allowed to displace the older theo- 
logical scholarship completely. That the 
secondary development of a purely his- 
torical Old Testament science in reaction 
to the unsatisfactory method of the pri- 
mary period was inevitable we may free- 
ly admit, but it remains at least in the 
realm of possibility that the reaction may 
have led to a neglect of some principles 


which were at work in that primary pe- 
riod and which are necessary to the pres- 
ervation of a healthy Old Testament 
scholarship in the church. The influences 
which played a part in the transition 
from the primary to the secondary de- 
velopment shall now engage our atten- 
tion. 
II 

It is not hard to understand that a sci- 
ence which was intent upon letting each 
phrase in the Old Testament have its 
original meaning should in time react vi- 
olently against the theologizing of the 
earliest group of critics. The objection 
against them was that they persistently 
read into the documents theological ideas 
which they had drawn from alien sources. 
This was in contradiction to the basic in- 
tention of the young science, which ex- 
isted to put an end to reading meanings 
into the Scriptures and to let the Scrip- 
tures speak for themselves. There was 
no difficulty in proving the charge. The 
influence of Herder and of the Romantic 
thinkers of the time was plainly evident 
in the interpretations of Eichhorn. De 
Wette was strongly under the spell of the 
philosopher Fries and worked out a the- 
ology which, he hoped, would avoid the 
evils both of rationalism and of ortho- 
doxy. Delitzsch had his orthodox Lu- 
theranism, in which until almost the end 
of his life he remained immovable. In 
Ewald the apologetic interest was very 
strong, and, although he showed remark- 
able insight, he tended to read his own 
moral thoughts and feelings into any 
biblical personality which impressed 
him. Vatke, going from Hegel to the 
study of the Old Testament, carried his 
Hegelianism with him, and in his work 
the peculiar Hegelian ideas and terminol- 
ogy met the reader continually. Here, 
then, was a problem to be faced. If such 
reading-in of extraneous theological con- 
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ceptions were to continue, it would defeat 
the fundamental aim of the new scholar- 
ship, which was to fix with scientific ac- 
curacy the original meaning of each pas- 
sage of Scripture. Application of that 
principle seemed to demand a complete 
break with the theologizing school and a 
rigid adherence to the most objectively 
scientific method. Certainly there had to 
be a change if Old Testament study was 
to preserve its place among the scientific 
disciplines. But, unfortunately, atten- 
tion was centered wholly upon the ques- 
tion of scientific method. It was felt that 
Old Testament scholarship, in order to be 
scientific, must break loose from all the- 
ologies. But the question of what conse- 
quences this breaking-loose must have 
upon the nature of the science itself and 
upon its relationship to the church was 
not asked. Nor were doubts raised con- 
cerning the feasibility of such complete 
objectivity in dealing with the full con- 
tents of the Bible. 

Today there is a growing recognition 
that any science which deals with propo- 
sitions concerning the nature and destiny 
of man, or the nature of ultimate reali- 
ties, can never be completely objective, 
since the investigator must have a stand- 
point of his own from which to observe 
and judge. To claim for results that they 
have been reached by a process of reason- 
ing in which the subjective has played no 
part may often indicate a culpable fail- 
ure to acknowledge and allow for the in- 
fluence of personal convictions upon 
one’s thinking. It is a bold man who will 
claim that his process of thinking and 
forming judgments can be kept in a sepa- 
rate compartment from his basic concep- 
tions of life. A. E. Taylor, facing this 
problem in the introductory chapter of 
the first volume of his Faith of a Moral- 


zst,* disavows any “‘spirit of affected neu- 


4 London, 1930. 


trality and aloofness” in his thinking and 
acknowledges frankly that he can look at 
things only from the standpoint to which 
his previous training has brought him. 
But very wisely he points out that ‘“‘there 
is no reason why such historical loyalties 
need make clear-sighted critical study 
impossible.” In fact, the conclusions of 
the detached theorist, “holding no form 
of creed, but contemplating all,” are like- 
ly to be infericr to those which are “‘the 
fruit of patient and candid self-criticism 
on the part of men living the life they 
contemplate.’’ Those men who judged 
that they could overcome the practice of 
reading a theology into the Old Testa- 
ment records only by creating a science 
which would be sternly untheological, 
and by attempting to prosecute their 
studies with minds immunized from all 
theologies, were wrong in their judgment. 
They succeeded only in achieving a type 
of interpretation which, by ignoring the 
theological in the Old Testament, lost its 
chief claim upon the interest of the 
church, and at the same time they ren- 
dered themselves unconscious of the ac- 
tual part which their personal theologies 
were playing in the shaping of their con- 
clusions. 

A man, if he is a thinking creature, 
can no more escape from allegiance to 
some theology, coherent or incoherent, 
consciously or unconsciously held, than 
he can escape from his own skin. A most 
interesting study would be to trace in 
the writings of several generations of 
avowedly untheological Old Testament 
scholars the various theological influ- 
ences which manifest themselves. What, 
for instance, is the origin of the idea 
(which has been particularly active in a 
number of modern works) that all the 
higher products of Hebrew culture are to 
be explained as growing naturally out of 
lower and cruder forms? That idea has a 
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definite origin in our times and has very 
definite theological implications which 
need to be recognized. Or we might fol- 
low up the general influences of theologi- 
cal and philosophical idealism upon the 
modern interpretations of the Old Testa- 
ment. Because a scholar believes ideal- 
ism to be the only intelligent position for 
a modern man, his reading of that the- 
ology into the records is not necessarily 
any less culpable than a similar practice 
in other men. It seems that the untheo- 
logical scholar has fallen a prey to the 
same fault which he condemned in his 
theological predecessor. Evidently the 
problem of how the record of Scripture 
may be permitted to speak for itself is 
not to be solved in this way. 

Tt may be that the solution of this 
problem lies in the Old Testament stu- 
dent’s recognizing that the theology 
which exists in him and the theology 
which exists in the Old Testament are 
constantly at variance and that he must 
approach the mind that makes itself 
known there as he would approach an- 
other human mind, with a willingness to 
let it speak as another mind than his 
own, not twisting or distorting its utter- 
ances merely because they do not accord 
with his own conceptions. There would 
thus be set up a fruitful intercourse be- 
tween the Old Testament and the mind 
of our day in which neither would do vi- 
olence to the other, but the Old Testa- 
ment would have opportunity to become 
the medium of a living voice sounding 
into the vital issues of our life, every one 


of which is at bottom theological. 
II 


A second factor in effecting the radical 


change which we are considering was the 
rise of a keener interest in history and the 
use of the principle of development to ex- 
plain historical changes. The earlier 


scholars had very little comprehension of 
the various stages of growth which can 
be recognized in the life, ideas, and in- 
stitutions of the Hebrew people. They 
tended to interpret the Bible in static 
terms, overlooking distinctions and at- 
tributing to an earlier period characteris- 
tics which were not in evidence until a 
Jater one. The growth of the historical 
sense, which was encouraged by the Ro- 
mantic movement early in the nineteenth 


century, would of itself have been suffi- 


cient to make a static mode of interpre- 


tation unsatisfactory. But the force of 


this was augmented by the perception of 


scholars, as the literature of Israe) began 
to fall into its proper periods, that in 
every part of this nation’s life, its reli- 
gion not excepted, there had been a con-. 
stant movement, old characteristics be- 
ing lost or transformed and new ones 
being gained. The opening-up of the rec- 
ords of the life of surrounding peoples 
also began to show the nature of the cul- 
tures which impinged upon the culture of 
Israel, destroying the false conception of 
a holy people maintaining through the 


centuries a pure and undefiled religion in 
isolation from other peoples. It was plain 


that history had a very interesting task 
before it, uncovering, through the use of 


biblical and nonbiblical materials; what 
was the actual life of Israel from the time 
it emerged from the dim mists of antiqui- 
ty until the close of the Old Testament 
period or later, and a theory of develop- 
ment promised to be of great value for 
the explanation and ordering of the phe- 
nomena. This historical work had to be 
done, and it must be recognized as hav- 
ing been a necessary step forward in bib- 
lical investigation. Surely no one in the 
twentieth century would suggest a return 
to a static, unhistorical approach to 


Scripture. 
There were, however, certain limita- 
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tions of this historical approach which 
were overlooked. It was assumed that 
everything to which the Old Testament 
refers must be subject to historical expla- 
nation. Each event, each document, 
each custom, each law, each idea, being 
set in its proper historica) sequence, 
would thereby be rendered intelligible 
as to both origin and significance. It is 
surprising how many present-day schol- 
ars make the mistake of thinking that a 
demonstration of origin (for instance, in 
regard to a feast such as the Passover) 
may serve also as a demonstration of sig- 
nificance. But the great mistake was in 
assuming that the basic reality to which 
the Old Testament bears witness may be 
grasped and adequately comprehended 
by purely historical means. If the final 
object with which the Old Testament 
deals is God—not an idea‘ of God, but a 
living God—then this bold science was 
assaying nothing more or less than to 
comprehend God himself in its categor- 
ies. One may well question whether the 
God who makes himself known in the Old 
Testament is rightly presumed to be a 
fit subject for historica) description and 


for explanation in terms of development. 


What historica) science has made of this 


final object, which alone accounts for 


both the origin and the preservation of 
the Old Testament books, provokes the 


remark that it has had to make him a 
dead God in order to dea) with him. 
Seemingly it cannot deal with a living 
God. With ideas of God and experiences 
of God it can make headway, but God as 
a living, speaking, working, redeeming 
reality is for it an embarrassment. It 
would be folly to repudiate for this rea- 
son the achievements of historical science 
in the Old Testament held. }t has writ- 
ten for us the relative human story of the 


Old Testament, just as the modern 


“lives” of Jesus have called our atten- 


tion to the facts of the human story. But 
just as those historical “lives” of Jesus 
failed to comprehend that reality in him 
which caused the Christian church to call 
him Christ and God incarnate, so the his- 
torical delineation of the life of Israel 
failed to take account of that reality, at 
work in Israel, which gave to the nation 
its peculiar significance. Historical sci- 
ence will function most effectually when 
it recognizes its limitations. 

The theory of development should also 
have been used with care. Having 
proved eminently successful in certain 
spheres as a principle of explanation, it 
was seized upon as the magic formula 
which would set all the phenomena of life 
in order. At a certain stage in the nine- 
teenth century thought became simply 
saturated with the idea of development. 


S. R. Driver, in his Book of Genesis,’ 


could say: ‘‘Progress, gradual advance 
from lower to higher, from the less per- 
fect to the more perfect, is the law which 
is stamped upon the entire range of or- 
ganic nature, as well as upon the history 
of the civilization and education of the 
human race.” With the recognition of 
changes at various stages in the religion 
of Israel, it was inevitable that the idea 
of evolution should be introduced. But, 
unfortunately, the theory was allowed at 
times to take precedence over the facts. 
If the evolution was to be invariably 
from lower to higher, then everything in 
the earlier stages of Israel’s religion had 
to be primitive and low. Wherever high- 
er conceptions appeared they had to be 
explained as an attribution by a later 
generation of its own conceptions to the 
earlier one. Moses had to be denuded of 
all pure and lofty sentiments and re- 
duced to a spiritual stature far below the 
eighth-century prophets. No psalm 
which showed loftiness of conception 
5 (London, 1904), p. 56. 
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dared be attributed to the pre-Exilic 
times. In fact, the earlier periods of Is- 
rael’s life suffered a general and almost 
devastating disparagement. The early 
had at all costs to be “primitive.” 
Coupled with this was the inclination to 
regard the development as though it 
took place entirely through the working 
of natural forces, as though there were 
something in things of themselves which 
caused them by nature to evolve from 
lower forms to higher. Whatever may be 
true in organic nature, this principle cer- 
tainly is not true in the spiritual life of 
man. The natural course of development 
in religion and morals is as often down- 
ward as upward. The insights and faith 
of one age may be all but forgotten in the 
succeeding age. The earlier is not neces- 
sarily lower. Moreover, some of those 
who were responsible for great spiritual 
advances in Israel give us their own the- 
ory of how such advances take place. 
They speak of God as a presence and 
power in their midst calling the nation to 
repentance, and they have no hope of 
moral and spiritual progress except 
through repentance and a return to God. 


IV 
A third factor in the change from an 


Old Testament science centered in theol- 
ogy to one centered in the history of Is- 
raelite religion was a trend away from 
theology, which was characteristic of 
Protestantism in general in the nine- 
teenth century. There was everywhere a 
turning-away from systematic exposi- 
tions of doctrine to a study of the history 
of religions and the philosophy of reli- 
gion. Many made no secret of their con- 
viction that eventually the department 


of systematic theology would disappear 
from the theological curriculum and be 


replaced by the philosophy of religion. 


It was not only in Old Testament science 
that the word “theology” went out and 
the word “‘religion”’ came in in its place. 
That substitution represents—better, 
perhaps, than any other single feature— 
the trend of modern liberal religious 
thinking. 

We are not concerned here to attempt 
a critique of modern liberal theology but 
merely to show the general movement of 
thought with which the changes in the 
Old Testament field were related and 
were co-ordinated. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Schleiermacher 
gave to Protestant thought an impetus 
in a new direction. Anxious to find a 
point of contact with thoughtful men of 
his day, who, in an age of reason, had re- 
mained unconvinced by all the fine logi- 
cal arguments put forward on behalf of 
Christian doctrines, he found what he 
sought in religious experience. Through 
his sharing of a common culture with 
these intelligent despisers of religion, he 
knew that there were realities before 
which within themselves they bowed in 
reverence and that they had all experi- 
enced feelings which were genuinely reli- 
gious. He sought, therefore, to show that 
this religious experience was the basic 
thing in Christianity and that all else in 
Christian faith and doctrine was but the 
result of following out in a reasonable 
manner the implications of the common 
inner experience. Thus, he seemed to 
have found in religious experience a body 
of data upon which a thoroughly scien- 
tific theology could go to work and gain 
for its conclusions an objective validity 
which no reasonable man would be able 
to reject. After the time of Schleier- 
macher the scope of investigation was 
progressively widened, first to take in all 
Christian experience down through the 
ages, and then, as advancing knowledge 
of non-Christian religions exhibited strik- 
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ing parallels to the Christian, to include 
all the data of human religion. Thus 
arose the modern science of religion, 


which hopes by a study of everything 


which has ever been termed “‘religious,”’ 
but particularly by a study of religious 
experience, to arrive at conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of religion more ac- 
curate and dependable than any that 
man has known before. It is clear, then, 
that in regarding its highest achievement 
as the writing of a history of Israel’s re- 
ligion, Old Testament science was fitting 
itself into this modern science of religion. 
And undoubtedly the growing dissatis- 
faction in the present day with an Old 
Testament science which issues only in a 
religion of Israel is related to the more 
general dissatisfaction with this modern 
liberal science of religion and the revived 
consciousness of the importance of doc- 
trine. 

Other less important factors played a 
part, such as the growth of interest in 
cognate subjects: Assyriology, Egypt- 
ology, Arabic studies, and archeology. 
Discoveries of great importance in these 
fields drew the interest of scholars; and 
attention became increasingly engrossed 
in the investigation of the ancient cul- 
tures rather than of those aspects of the 
Old Testament which are of peculiar con- 
cern to the Christian church. This, in 
turn, had the effect of attracting to Old 
Testament studies the type of scholar 
whose interest is more the philological 
and the historical than the theological. 
The extreme unfriendliness of a certain 
kind of dogmatism, both in Britain and 
in America, toward all critical studies 
may also have inclined scholars to keep 
clear of dogmatic considerations and to 
confine their attention to a purely scien- 
tific investigation of the language, litera- 
ture, and history of the Hebrews. There 


was a peril in meddling with theology. 


V 


The theological interest made one 
more vigorous bid for life before the close 
of the century. Conservative scholars, 
such as Beck, Hofmann, and Delitzsch in 


Germany, and later Orr in Scotland, 
raised an ineffectual protest— ineffectual 


because it failed to take account of ele- 
ments in the movement which could not 
and dared not be resisted. The really se- 
rious effort was made by Oehler, Dill- 
mann, and H. Schultz in Germany and 
A. B. Davidson in Scotland. They 
sought to give full weight to the new de- 
velopments and yet to maintain a the- 
ologica) interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Since the volumes of Schultz and 
Davidson are still used in some quarters, 
particular reference should perhaps be 
made to them. Why, with them, did Old 
Testament theology die out? 

Schultz defined Old Testament the- 
ology as 
that branch of theological science which gives a 


historical presentation of revealed religion dur- 
ing the period of its growth. .... The task of 


Biblical theology is thus purely historical.® 


We must determine by purely historical tests 
what were the moral and religious principles 
which at each separate period of Israel's history 
were either expressly asserted or else implied in 
its forms and ceremonies.’ 


Schultz realized, however, that a histo- 
rian, without sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for the particular moral and religious 
principles expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment, might reach rather unsatisfactory 
“historical” conclusions, and therefore 
he qualified his adherence to a “purely 
historical” method. “‘No spiritual move- 
ment can or will reveal itself in all its 


truth except to one who, having come 


°Old Testament Theology (Edinburgh, 1892), 
p. 2. 
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under its charm, keenly appreciates its 
real meaning and takes an interest in all 
its peculiar characteristics.”” In other 
words, a religion is to be understood only 
by those who have in some measure 
known it from within. He did not seem 
to be aware that this was wholly at odds 
with a purely objective exposition of the 
religion of Israel. He recognized that the 
religious experience and convictions of 
the scholar are bound to have an effect 
upon the interpretation and tried to 
erect a safeguard. But his safeguard was 
unsatisfactory. One has only to ask: 
What if the sympathies of the scholar are 
with the type of religion which culmi- 
nates not in Jesus Christ but in the 
Pharisees or the Hellenizing Jews? 
Schultz also conceded that any direct 
connection between the Old Testament 
and systematic theology must be broken. 
It is one of the most important and difficult 
tasks of modern theology to put an end to this 
vague confusion between Biblical theology and 
systematised evangelical doctrine.® 


The subject-matter of the Bible cannot be 
the immediate foundation of Christian belief. 
.... Scientific theology has become conscious 
that the old evangelical presupposition that the 
doctrine of the Bible and the Christianity of the 
Church are in perfect harmony, is no longer 
tenable. .... Systematic theology has to pre- 
sent in one harmonious whole the moral and re- 
ligious consciousness of an evangelical Christian 
of the present day..... Biblical theology has 
to show, from a purely historical standpoint, 
what were the doctrinal views and moral ideas 
which animated the leading spirits of our reli- 
gion during the Biblical period of its growth.9 


The conception of theology evident here 
is that of a definite type of modern lib- 
eralism, a “scientific theology,” giving a 
presentation of “the moral and religious 
consciousness’’; and it was natural that 
such a theology, committed as it was to 
fundamental postulates concerning God 


9 Ibid., p. 7. 


8 Ibid., p. 5. 
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and man considerably different from 
those most dominant in the Old Testa- 
ment, should desire a theoretic basis for 
disregarding the authority of the Old 
Testament when and where it might 
seem desirable. Again, recognizing the 
perils latent in his concession, Schultz 
endeavored to guard himself and the 
church by declaring the biblical stage of 
Christianity to be the classical period of 
its history. 

For the evangelical Christian as such, it is be- 
yond question that all healthy ecclesiastical de- 
velopment in later times can only be the shaping 
and unfolding of what was revealed once for all 
in the Bible as something immediately living— 
as something manifest. For such an one the 
Bible is not merely the beginning, but also the 
classical standard of all Christian literature, and 
Biblical theology the description of that perfect 
typical development by which all later ecclesias- 
tical work must be measured. 


But again his safeguard was inadequate. 
He failed to see that there are a number 
of religions in the Old Testament. There 
is the religion of Amaziah and there is the 
religion of Amos. What is it within this 
“classical” tradition which is to be au- 
thoritative for the life of the church? 
He could not thus easily restore the au- 
thority which his preceding concession 
practically dissolved. 

The weakness of Schultz’s work is that 
it attempts to combine an Old Testa- 
ment theology with a history of Israelite 
religion and succeeds only in confusing 
both of them. The subtitle of the book is 
The Religion of Revelation in Its Pre- 
Christian Stage of Development, but the 
real subject of it is the religion of the 
people of Israel. True, the Old Testa- 
ment does bear witness to a religion of 
revelation, but it would be fatal to 
equate that religion with the religion of 
the people of Israel, for it was never the 
religion of more than a remnant of the 
nation. The religion of Israel is a broad 
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term comprehending all the religious 
phenomena which are to be found at any 
time in the life of Israel. The religion of 
revelation is a far narrower term, having 
to do only with the evidences of a faith 
which was man’s response to God’s reve- 
lation of himself. As subsequent research 
has demonstrated, the religion of Israel 
was at many times and in many respects 
indistinguishable from pagan religions 
round about. It was often quite as much 
at odds with the truth of God proclaimed 
by the prophets as those other religions 
would have been. The religion of revela- 
tion and the religion of the nation as a 
whole are most often in radical contra- 
diction to each other. Thus the attempt 
to combine the two in a single history 
could not be satisfactory. In trying to 
keep the balance between the two it 
ended by doing justice to neither. 
Schultz produced a history of Israelite 
religion, theologically colored, which 
failed to be either a theology or a thor- 
oughly scientific history of the religion of 
Israel. 

A. B. Davidson’s Theology’ suffered 
from the same confusion, except that he 
did more justice to the theology and less 
to the history. It is hardly fair to judge 


10 New York, 1904. 


II 


concerning his mind on the matter from a 
book put together after his death from 
notes left by him. But it does seem as 
though in the earlier pages he offers a lip 
service to the historical school which is 
not adhered to in the pages which follow. 
He says: “We do not find a theology in 
the Old Testament; we find a_reli- 
gion. .... Hence our subject really is 
the History of the Religion of Israel as 
represented in the Old Testament.” But 
two pages later he says: ‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment contains almost exclusively a the- 
ology or doctrine of Jehovah the God of 
Israel.’”’ This second judgment is the one 
which is borne out by the nature of the 
book, for it is certainly in no sense a 
history of the religion of Israel. But an 
“Old Testament theology” which was no 
surer of itself than this was no match for 
a “religion of Israel’’ which was perfect- 
ly aware of what it was about. Because 
the Old Testament theologian failed to 
discriminate between his task and the 
task of the historian of Israel’s religion, 
his subject slowly but surely sank out of 
sight as the nineteenth century came to 
a close. The historical approach had 
gained the complete victory. 


[To be continued] 
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JOHN DEWEY AND JAHWEH 
ROBERT E. FITCH 


The scene is that Elysium where the souls of all worthy gods, demigods, heroes, saints, 
statesmen, warriors, scientists, and philosophers consort together in a spiritual democracy 
that knows no distinctions of rank or punctilios of etiquette. One figure that catches 
our attention is that of a person of sturdy build, medium stature, dressed in a plain busi- 
ness suit, with a head of granitic strength, gray hair, large ears, powerful nose, and deeply 
meditative eyes. The knot of his tie is slightly askew in his collar. Itis JoHN DEWEY. 
Another figure that attracts our attention is that of a person of sturdy build, medium 
stature, dressed in a plain business suit, with a head of granitic strength, gray hair, large 
ears, powerful nose, and deep, piercing eyes. The knot of his tie is slightly askew in his 
collar. Itis JAHWEH. Without the formality of introducing themselves, the two engage 


in conversation. 


Joun Dewey: So you were a builder 
of worlds? Then you must be, like my- 
self, a philosopher. Except that I was 
content to take a world that was already 
in existence and sought only to bring to 
fruition its finest possibilities. However, 
I should like to hear in detail about your 
undertaking. 

JauWEH: You might say that I simply 
started a little farther back than you did. 
I wanted to begin at the very beginning. 
Like all youthful and immature persons, 
I opened my career as an absolute ideal- 
ist. That is to say, I was determined to 
have everything perfect. I created a 
world that was the best of all possible 
worlds, and in it I planted a garden that 
was the most pleasant of all possible gar- 
dens. There were tall trees, decorative 
shrubs, green grass, flowing rivers, and 
all manner of living creatures to fly in the 
heavens above, and to dwell on the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth. To rule over this paradise, I cre- 
ated a Man and a Woman. They were of 
such beauty and perfection as were never 
again seen in my world. Their lives were 
all sweetness, and serenity, and delight, 


Dewey: Then you did not create 
them in your own image? 

JAHWEH: No. I created them in the 
image of some of these Greek gods and 
goddesses that you have seen wandering 
in our Elysium.. For, while I could not 
enjoy such unalloyed serenity and delight 
myself, I wished to prove that I could 
create it in another. I wished to show 
that I, who was imperfect, could yet cre- 
ate that which is perfect. 

Dewey: That was natural enough. 
And it is a false myth which says that im- 
perfection is a falling-away from perfec- 
tion. You and I, at least, know that-it is 
only the imperfect which can create the 
perfect. And the perfect, in its turn and 
in its time, becomes the imperfect which 
stands in the way of the creation of an- 
other perfection. For the perfect, in it- 
self, is cold and sterile. But the imper- 
fect is warm and fecund. The imperfect 

JAHWEH: You understand me very 
well. But I had to learn from experience 
to be disillusioned with perfection and 
infallibility. My first Man had these two 
traits; and, frankly, a more insipid fellow 
I’ve never known. He and his Woman 
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would go serenely about the garden, con- 
templating, savoring, and enjoying all 
good things but understanding nothing. 
If I came to pay them a visit, they would 
bestow upon me the same gracious recog- 
nition that they gave to a flower or to a 
fleeting cloud. They never really knew 
me. They had all the pleasure, and I had 
all the labor. It was I who, by the sweat 
of my brow, must sustain this paradise 
and maintain harmony in it. They had 
only to appreciate it. 

Dewey: A good instance of the vicious 
bifurcation of means and ends, of instru- 
mentalities and consummations, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. Of course, you 
got tired of the situation and made a 
change. 

Jaunweu: I did. It was simple enough. 
The Woman whom I created was never 
quite so perfect as the Man. And there 
were times when she showed a mischie- 
vous impulse to tease her nobler and 
more complacent consort. She had a 
tendency to play little pranks and to up- 
set the even tenor of life in the garden. 
You might say that she had a natural 
feminine curiosity to see how much more 
fun life would be if it were not quite so 
ideal. Increasingly she won my sympa- 
thy; and finally I gave her such free rein 
that she destroyed the perfection both of 
herself and of the Man. From then on, 
he had to make his own living, by the 
labor of his hands, and, when she bore 
children, it was in suffering and with sor- 
row. Curiously enough, it was only at 
this point that I began to love my Man 
and my Woman. 

Dewey: Naturally! 
they were human.... 

Jauwex: I should have said “‘divine” 


Because now 


Dewey: Now at last your Man and 
your Woman could have minds. In that 
perfect garden of yours there was no 


need of a mind. There were no problems 
to solve—nothing really to think about. 
Just a blank eternity of idiotic bliss. But 
when your Man and your Woman be- 
came thinkers and creators on their own 
account.... 

JAHWEH: Then at last they had souls. 
They could suffer, strive, aspire, fail, and 
strive again, as I do. They could know 
me now, and either love me or hate me. 
And, while I could not create them in my 
own image, I saw that they might yet 
grow into my image and my likeness. 

Dewey: So you were done with ab- 
solutism and with perfectionism! But if 
your experience was anything like that of 
other persons, then the second phase of 
your education was no happier than the 
first. 

JAuWEH: That is true. I reacted too 
far to the other extreme. In my disgust 
with planning, control, prevision, and 
perfection, I went ali the way over to 
complete laissez faire. It was what I like 
to call my Period of Trial and Error. 
The Man and the Woman and their off- 
spring were left pretty much to their own 
devices for a while—to labor, and to love, 
to build up, and to tear down, to fight, 
and to fornicate, and to worship false 
ae Well, they got themselves 
into a pretty sorry mess soon enough. 

Dewey: And meanwhile your temper 
was wearing thinner and thinner? 

JAHWEH (somewhat apologetically): 
The fact is, I threw a dreadful tantrum, 
and my wrath was terrible to behold. It 
was really all my fault for turning my 
children loose without any preliminary 
schooling in self-direction, but, in my an- 
ger, I put all the blame on them. So I 
covered the face of the earth with a great 
flood, and drowned out the lot of them. 

Dewey: Was there no one saved from 
the deluge? 

JAHWEH: Fortunately I did have pres- 
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ence of mind enough to permit a certain 
Noah and his family, along with some of 
the livestock, to take refuge in an ark, 
while I vented my wrath on the earth in 
a torrential downpour of rain, and light- 
ning, and thunder, and storm. .... Poor 
Noah! he was a worthy enough fellow but 
rather poor in spirit. The ordeal seems 
to have been almost too much for him, 
because, as soon as he was back on the 
earth and could plant himself a vineyard, 
he got himself royally drunk and lay 
around stark naked in the most shame- 
less manner. 

Dewey: And I suppose you wished 
that you had drowned him along with the 
rest. 

JAHWEH: Not quite. By this time I 
had calmed down and was a bit ashamed 
of myself. As a matter of fact, during the 
one hundred and fifty days and nights of 
the deluge I had had quite a bit of time 
for reflection. I decided that there must! 
be some other way of doing things. I 
couldn’t go back to the old absolutism, 
nor could I remain content with trial and 
error and laissez faire. There must be 
some middle ground between these two 
extremes—some method that would al- 
low, to Man, partial freedom and partial 
control, some errors and some failures, 
but also cumulative and significant 
growth in spirituality .... 

Dewey: An experimental method, 
perhaps? 

JAHWEH: Precisely! For myself, it 
meant a greater degree of patience and of 
humility, of understanding and of love. 
It meant that I might occasionally have 
to make sacrifices to atone for the sin of 
man, as he must make sacrifices to meet 
my most rigorous demands. It meant 
that I must be willing to learn by experi- 
ence and to grow with experience. That 
I must select the most promising hypoth- 
esis, and try it, and, if it should fail, 


then repent of my error, and try 
again. 

Dewey: And for your Man it meant 
the same thing. He, too, must practice 
patience, humility, open-mindedness, 
persistent curiosity, love, and under- 
standing. He, too, must learn by experi- 
ence; and then learn again. For it is only 
by the development of these qualities 
that one partakes of the character of a 
god, is it not? 

JAHWEH: Yes. But neither for a god 
nor for a philosopher are these qualities 
secure possessions. They must be 
achieved by effort and held by discipline 
and by exercise. 

Dewey: You must go on and tell me 
the next step in your education. You 
have decided on the experimental meth- 
od and on the principle of growth. But a 
method does not exist simply in the mind 
of a god or in the mind of a man. A 
method must have its empirical embodi- 
ment, its institutional implementation. 
Just how did you take care of that? 

JAHWEH: I instituted two orders of 
teachers of men. Suppose I call them the 
order of priests and the order of proph- 
ets. It was the business of the priests to 
be the conservators of tradition. They 
were the guardians of the tested experi- 
ence of the past; they operated as a stabi- 
lizing force in society. The prophets, on 
the other hand, were of a more radical 
disposition. They functioned as a fer- 
ment for change, for revolution. Al- 
though, ironically enough, it often hap- 
pened that that part of the prophets’ 
teaching which the people regarded as 
new and revolutionary was, in fact, very 
old—part of an ancient tradition which 
even my own priesthood had forgotten. 
In any case, this was my device for rec- 
ognizing the two aspects of experience— 
tradition and novelty, order and free- 
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DeEweEy: The unique and the recur- 
rent, the stable, and the precarious... . 

JaAHWEH: What is that you say? “The 
unique and the recurrent, the stable 
OMB. ia ” You will have to explain 
those terms to me. 

Dewey: It seems that there are pos- 
sible only three kinds of worlds. There is 
the absolutely stable world—pure recur- 
rence, uniformity, necessity—to which 
novelty and emergence are irrelevant. 
Then—theoretically, at least—there is a 
world of pure caprice, without order, or 
design, of any sort. But you have chosen 
the third world—which is also the world 
I like—a world of growth, which com- 
bines tradition and novelty, order and 
freedom, necessity and contingency, the 
recurrent and the unique, in flexible in- 
teraction with one another. You are to 
be complimented on finding the right 
method for such a world and on organizing 
your personnel on a sound metaphysical 
basis. 

JauwEH: I am grateful for your ap- 
preciation. It seems that we really do 
understand each other, although I do not 
quite have your facility in the use of 
technical terms. My language is a sim- 
pler one. Anyway, as I was about to say, 
the priests organized themselves into a 
church, while the prophets taught in my 
larger community. It is true that these 
two orders did not always get along to- 
gether as well as I might have wished; 
but I felt that they were both important 
and necessary. The priests and their 
church carried on the more ordinary, 
routine business... . 

Dewey: Pardon me, but your men- 
tion of a church gives me pause. In the 
world in which I lived it appeared that 
the organized church was one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to religious development. 
Could you not have devised, somehow, to 
get along without such an organization? 


JaHwEH: I don’t quite see how that 
could have been done. It seems to me 
that any values for which we care greatly 
must have their institutional embodi- 
ment and implementation—if I may bor- 
row your expression. Take, for instance, 
the life of the mind, for which you and I, 
as philosophers, must care a great deal. 
It is rather hard to imagine just how in- 
telligence could be made a vital factor in 
the life of the people without universities, 
and research foundations, and a profes- 
sional personnel to perpetuate intelli- 
gence and to develop it. 

DEweEy: Yes, it would be only a senti- 
mentalist who should think that learning 
could be made vital in a complex civiliza- 
tion without its institutional embodi- 
ment. And I see you mean to suggest 
that a religion, such as you call your 
philosophy, must have its institutional 
implementation, too. Yet, in my world, 
it was the institutional forms of religion 
that stood in the way of the fuller devel- 
opment of the religious life. I found it 
necessary to recommend to my followers 
that they should wipe the slate clean in 
imagination, and, being freed from all 
historical encumbrances, should set out 
afresh to discover the religious qualities 
in experience. 

Jauwex: If you will pardon me, I am 
a bit surprised to hear an apostle of ex- 
perience, like yourself, talking about be- 
ing freed from all historic encumbrances. 
For history is experience, or, at least, a 
good part of it. And if we inherit encum- 
brances from history, we also inherit 
from it the means for ridding ourselves of 
those encumbrances and for starting out 
on afresh growth. As I see it, the trouble 
with the way people appeal to history is, 
not that they appeal to it too much, 
but that they don’t appeal to enough 
of it. 

Dewey: You are right on that point. 
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And that is what I have always taught. 

JAHWEH: Then the problem for the 
priests in my church is the same as the 
problem for the scholars in your universi- 
ties. They need a more ample, and also a 
more critical, appreciation of the great 
and rich tradition of which they are the 
conservators. 

Dewey: I concede everything you say 
about the church and about history and 
experience. Or, rather, I welcome your 
remarks with enthusiasm, because they 
express so well what has always been my 
own thought. But there is a deeper 
problem here that we have not yet 
touched upon. It is a philosophic preju- 
dice of mine to be distrustful of nouns 
and to seek ever to convert them back 
into their primitive adjectival origins, A 
noun is a cold, hard thing that stands in 
nominalistic isolation from the rest of ex- 
perience. It is simply an adjective that 
has arrived at maturity and become com- 
placent in its sense of self-sufficiency. 
But take the adjective by itself. It is a 
supple, pervasive quality in experience, 
touching many things and enriching all 
that it touches. The noun is the perfect; 
the adjective is the imperfect . . . . 

JAHWEH: I didn’t know that you 
were a poet in words as well as a philoso- 
pher with them. But this abstract dis- 
course, while it is fascinating, is a bit be- 
wildering to an empirical mind like my 
own. Just how does it lead us back to the 
problem we were discussing? 

DeEweEv: My point is that, rather than 
speak of intelligence, J like to speak of 
the intelligent; rather than of beauty, of 
the beautiful; rather than of religion, of 


the religious. This directs our attention 


away from the specifically finished prod- 
uct to the processes in which it is created. 
It makes us think of the religious, the 
beautiful, and the intelligent, not as iso- 


lated things, but as pervasive qualities in 
experience. Then we can discover their 
possibilities afresh and devise new ways 
in which they may function in human 
life. The trouble that I found in our 
churches—yes, and in our universities— 
was that they had religion and intelli- 
gence all sewed up in neat little bundles, 
reverently watched over by a little band 
of priests and scholars, and preserved 
from all vitalizing contact with the 
broader activities of society. Let us have 
our churches and our universities, if you 
like, but I want the religious, and the 
beautiful, and the intelligent, as living 
adjectives, not as frozen nouns. 

JauHWweEH: Your speech delights me at 
this point. But, sometime ago, were you 
not telling me that every process, in your 
philosophy, has both its instrumental 
and its final aspect—its adjectival phase 
and its substantival phase? Let us say, 
then, that religion, beauty, and intelli- 
gence, are nouns in their institutional 
forms but that they are adjectives and 
adverbs in their broader functioning in 
society. 

Dewey: Very well, then. But how 
did you contrive that your church should 
not stand in the way of this broader func- 
tioning? After all, the priesthood.... 

JAHWEH: The failings of my church 
were none other than the failings of your 
universities. But I am afraid that you 
have forgotten my prophets. It was they 
who came before the people, to remind 
them, from time to time, that the reli- 
gious quality is not something locked up 
in the rites of an ordained priesthood, but 
that it may be found in the humblest re- 


lations of life. 


DEWEyY: I should like to hear some- 


thing of these prophets. 

JAHWEH: There was one fellow, a mere 
herdsman and dresser of sycamore trees, 
Amos, by name, for whom I have always 
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had an especial affection. My chief priest 
at that time, Amaziah, had given him- 
self over entirely to the mint, anise, and 
cummin of righteousness and was neg- 
lecting the weightier matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and truth. He spent his 
time catering to the whims of the ruling 
classes and presiding over costly ceremo- 
nies for their birthdays and weddings and 
other festivities. But, when the common 
people asked him for bread, he gave them 
a stone; and, when they sought the water 
of life, he doped it with the opiate of 
sloth and of indifference. So I raised up 
Amos to be my prophet. And he brought 
a plague and a blight and a shattering 
earthquake upon the iniquities of the 
priests and of the rulers. And he uttered 
a great word to the people and said, “Let 
justice roll down like waters, and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream.” 

DEWEY: “Let justice roll down like 
waters. .... ” There seems to be as 
much in that phrase as in the long trea- 
tises of Aristotle. 

JAHWEH: I had another prophet— 
they called him Saint Francis. He was a 
gentle and compassionate soul, who 
loved my whole earth and all that was in 
it—the birds of the air, the fish of the 
sea, the beasts of the field, and even his 
fellow-men. My priests, at that time, 
were mumbling the prayers and enacting 
the rituals of a great tradition which they 
no longer understood. So I raised up this 
prophet to teach men, again, that the re- 
ligious quality may be pervasive of all 
human experience: that it can be found 
in a supper of herbs where love is, better 
than before a stalled ox that is consumed 
in pride and iniguity; that it springs 
from the touch of the hand of a brother 
and a sister; that it shines from the face 
of the thundercloud that is it by the 


sun; that it lies on the petal of a rosebud 
as it opens itseli to the warmth oi the 


spring. My Saint Francis used to teach 
sermons to the birds and sing hymns of 
praise to the stars; and many people 
thought him an idiot. But he was no 
idiot. He was a poet who found the 
glory and goodness of life in all that was 
about him. 

DEWEY: It would have been interest- 
ing for me to have had some conversa- 
tions with this fellow before I developed 
my philosophy of art. I believe he might 
have taught me many things about the 
meaning of the beautiful. Indeed, I could 
wish that there had been such men in my 
world. I should like to have known your 
Amos, and your Saint Francis, and others 
of your prophets. 

Jauwen: It is too bad that you could 
not have been allowed that opportunity. 
Certainly if the religious tradition of the 
church in your world had no such proph- 
ets, it must have been a stale and un- 
profitable one. 

DEWEY: That was my feeling. But if 
we had had you for our god, I can see 
that things would have been different. 
For you were a god to your people, were 
you not? Since you were their creator 
and guide in the experiment of living, 
they must have looked upon you as some 
sort of divine being. And Ill warrant 
that they assigned to you a whole list of 
preposterous attributes, such as omnis- 
cience and omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence and perfection and infallibility and 
the like, and many another quality which 
you, as a believer in growth and experi- 
mentation, would deliberately disown. 
For, although you yourself were disillu- 
sioned quite early with perfectionism, 
your people, if they were at all like other 
human beings [ have known, must have 
learned that lesson quite slowly and ever 
and anon gone a-whoring after the false 
god of the absolute. Yes, I shall wager 


that they erected you into a transcenden- 
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tal being and made it orthodox doctrine 
to believe that, far from being natural, 
you were auite supernatural... 

JAHWEH: As for myself, I’ve always 
felt quite natural. 1 made it a poimt to 
remain on the job in my world, near by 
and accessible to those who might need 
me. I revealed myself in nature, and in 
history, and in the heart of the true be- 
liever. I showed myself in the storm that 
shook the earth from its moorings and in 
the dew that blessed the dawn with its 
freshness, I rode into the forefront of the 
battle in my ark and slew unnumbered 
Philistines; and I lifted water to the 
parched lips and put bread in the hun- 
gry throats of the multitude. I guided 
the hands of my priests and my states- 
men in their ministrations, and I whis- 
pered like a still small voice in the con- 
sciences of my prophets. 

DEwEy: Yet Ill wager that this sort 
of commonplace business was not enough 
for your people and that some of them 
were resolved to picture you as a being 
too remote and too awful to condescend 
to mingle in such mundane affairs. 

JAHWEH: Yes, there always were those 
who insisted that I could not be natural, 
but must be quite supernatural. Appar- 
ently the motives of such persons were 
rather mixed. There were some who, in a 
rather silly piety, thought that they 
could enhance my dignity by keeping me 
remote from the world which I had cre- 
ated with my own sweat and blood and 
in which was to be found all that I loved 
and cherished. Then there were others 
who simply allowed their imaginations to 
run away with them: they made the ex- 
cellent observation that I do, indeed, 
transcend local loyalties and provincial 
pieties, but then they went on to the fool- 
ish conclusion that I must be transcend- 
ent to my whole universe. Finally, there 


were those of a shrewder turn, who 


thought that, if they could force me off 
to a supernatural realm, then the realm of 
nature could be run according to their 
own eyi} devices. 

DeEweEv: In any case, ’U warrant that 
the scholars in your world—if they were 
at a)l like those that 1 have known—took 
up this doctrine with considerable enthu- 
Siasm. Here, indeed, they had a situa- 
tion made to their own order. For, as 
long as you were regarded as a perfectly 
natural phenomenon, then any ordinary 
fellow could have his say about you. But, 
once you were lifted out of the world, 
then you became an object accessible 
only to the trained initiate, and all the 
thinkers could get busy figuring out in- 
genious schemes for getting you back into 
the world from which they alone had ex- 
cluded you, and in which, in fact, you 
were to be found all the time. And they 
could develop innumerable paradoxes 
about the eternal and the temporal, and 
the infinite and the finite, and nature and 
grace. And they could spin out endless 
webs of discourse, wonderful for the fine- 
ness of their thread and for the intricacy 
of their pattern, but not susceptible of 
any verification in experience. And so, if 
the dogma of your supernatural being 
had no other merit, at least it provided 
a good living for the philosophers and the 
theologians. 

JAHWEH (smiling): Yes, they invented 
all sorts of devices to account for the 
simple fact that there I was right beside 
them and that they could know me im- 
mediately. At one time it was the Holy 
Spirit that functioned as a mediator; and, 
when that was chased off to the realm of 
the supernatural, they brought in choirs 
of angels and hierarchies of saints. But, 
as a matter of fact, there wasn’t any Holy 
Spirit, and there weren’t any mediating 
saints or angels. It was just me, all the 
time. 
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Dewey: Apart from this comical as- 
pect, however, the dogma of your super- 
natural character must have had some 
harmfu) effects. For it would make the 
people forget the natural and the human 
abode of your divinity. In other words, 
they would fail to look for you where you 
could be found, and they would look for 
you desperately where you could not be 
found. 

JAHWEH: I should not want to mini- 
mize, any more than you, the baleful ef- 
fects upon human conduct of a mislead- 
ing philosophy or theology. Fortunately, 
however, my people never took this doc- 
trine too seriously, and, in spite of what 
they afhrmed for dogma, they usually 
managed to conduct themselves in con- 
crete matters as pretty good pragmatists. 
The funny thing, though, was the way 
this doctrine of the supernatural misled 
some of the eminent naturalistic philoso- 
phers of my world in their attack upon 
the established church. 

Dewey: You say it misled the natu- 
ralistic thinkers? And how could that 
ber 

JAHWEH: Wel), there was one thinker, 
an empiricist, of exceptional talent and 
clear vision, who renounced the whole 
tradition of my religion on account of 
this element of the supernatural. I recol- 
lect a series of lectures on religion that he 
gave before one of my schools for the 
priesthood, in which he inveighed might- 
ily against the evils of supernaturalism, 
and showed clearly how this doctrine 
stood in the way of the effective use of 
intelligence in solving human problems. 

DEWEY: But you would say he was 
right, would you not? 

JAHWEH: Of course, he was right. But 
the irony of the situation is that, in sin- 
gling out supernaturalism as the one re- 
ligious faith that stood in the way of the 
effective use of intelligence, he ignored 


completely certain other faiths, not at all 
supernatural, which were then gaining 


force in the world as the open and 
avowed foes of intelligence, and of the 
freedom of speech and of inquiry that go 
with it, Yet it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that these, too, were reli- 
gions and that, compared to supernatu- 
ralism in their hostility to ‘intelligence, 
they were as tyranny, lies, and hatred, 
compared to mere well-meaning human 
stupidity. Ido not say that this philoso- 
pher was wrong. I only say that he was 
like a man who should busy himself with 
spraying the aphids in his rose garden, 
while bombing planes roared overhead to 
destroy his whole house. Indeed, it was 
only a few years before this new natural- 
istic religion of lies and of hatred swept 
over the whole face of my earth, bringing 
in its wake such terror and destruction as 
men had not known since the days of the 
deluge. Strangely enough, it was these 
so-called ‘“‘supernaturalists” of mine 
who proved to be the most heroic mar- 
tyrs and the most valiant soldiers against 
this new foe of intelligence. 

Dewey: Then this philosopher of 
yours was not a very good empiricist. 
For, if he had had regard for the larger 
picture that experience spread out before 
him, he would have seen things in better 
proportion and placed his emphasis ac- 
cordingly. In any case, he should have 
known that it is forces which we call 
natural that bring the greatest evil to 
humanity, as they bring the greatest 
good. 

JAHWEH (genily): He was really an ex- 
cellent fellow, this empiricist. Indeed, in 
many ways he understood my world bet- 
ter than did those who professed to be 
loyal to the official tradition of my 
church. I like to think of him as one of 
my unwitting prophets; for, though he 
conversed with me often and with under- 
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standing, he never could quite seem to 
get my name right and persisted in flat- 
tering me with the assumption that I was 
some fresh young deity born in his own 
time, instead of an ancient god whose 
lineaments were only now being discov- 
ered anew. 

Dewey: To be frank with you, I can 
sympathize with this philosopher’s be- 
wilderment. For certainly you are the 
first god I have known to exhibit the hu- 
mility, and the patience, and the open- 
mindedness which you recommend to 
your creatures. If you don’t mind, I wish 
that we could rehearse the main points 
in your theology, just to make sure that 
I understand it aright. 

JAHWEH: If you will lead the way, I 
shall follow along as best I can. 

Dewey: Very well, then, let us begin 
again with our three possible worlds. 
There is the world of absolute order and 
uniformity, in which all change and 
growth must be an illusion. Then, theo- 
retically, there is the world of complete 
disorder and anarchy, which cannot be a 
world, since it is nothing but a chaos. 
Finally, there is a world which is a com- 
mingling of phases of freedom and order, 
of stability and precariousness, of mecha- 
nisms and of values, in varied interaction 
with one another. The positive principle 
of this world is growth. And its positive 
method is experimentation. This is the 
world upon which you and I agree, is it 
not? 

JauweH: It is. Only, we must not 
make the foolish mistake of confusing ex- 
perimental method with trial and error; 
for the experimentalist is always ready 
to learn from history and from experi- 
ence. And he always begins his experi- 
ments with precedents and with well-es- 
tablished principles, even though he may 
end up with something that is new and 
revolutionary. 


Dewev: True enough. And the god of 
this method and of this world is a grow- 
ing god and an experimenting god. In- 
deed, he is such a god as I have found you 
to be. His qualities are the excellent ones 
of humility, courage, patience, under- 
standing, open-mindedness, and love. 
And these are the qualities that he rec- 
ommends to his own creatures. And he 
abhors, as much in himself as in them, 
any arrogant assumption of the attri- 
butes of All-Knowing, All-Powerful, Per- 
fect, Infallible, and the like. 

JAHWEH: Moreover, this god, as you 
have pointed out, has organized his re- 
ligious community and his religious per- 
sonnel upon a truly metaphysical basis. 
That is to say, within the total commu- 
nity there is the church and the priest- 
hood to take care of the recurrent, or- 
derly, and routine aspects of business. 
While, still within the larger community, 
there are also the prophets, to bring forth 
the new and the revolutionary, and to re- 
cover, from time to time, the spontaneity 
of the religious life by showing how the 
religious may be a pervasive quality in 
all experience. Yet, among the priests, 
there is occasionally to be found a proph- 
et; and, among the prophets as well as 
among the priests, there is occasionally 
to be found one who speaks with a lying 
spirit. 

Dewey: Of this last item, however, 
we shall not complain too much, since 
neither one of us is a perfectionist. But 
there is one point which you have not yet 
made clear to me. In a world that is 
static and absolute, man finds security 
in fixed doctrines, fixed codes, and fixed 
forms of worship. But in a world of 
which the positive principle is growth, he 
must find security in a method—the ex- 
perimental method. As I see it, this 
means a complete reorientation of philo- 
sophical and theological emphases. Just 
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how do you make the application of this 
to your creeds, and your codes, and your 
ceremonies? 

JAHWEH: As empiricists, we may both 
agree that the important thing is experi- 
ence; and, for a religion, this means that 
our emphasis is upon the religious experi- 
ence and the religious life. As for theolo- 
gies, rituals, and moral codes, these are 
but instruments to the religious life; and 
they must change and grow with it. 
They arise out of the religious life, and 
they are but tools for reproducing, reor- 
ganizing, and re-creating religious experi- 
ence. Yet, to ask whether the experience 
or the doctrine comes first, is like asking 
whether it is the chicken or the egg that 
is prior in time; and into this I do not 
now inquire. I insist only that the test 
of the egg is that it should produce a 
chicken and that the test of the chicken 
is that it should produce an egg. 

Dewey: Only, 2s a believer in growth, 
you have no absolutely fixed notions of 
the character of a chicken or of an egg— 
an experience or a doctrine—but you be- 
lieve that, in the continuing process, new 
species and new forms may arise. But 
your theologians—are they as flexible as 
this in their thinking? 

JAHWEH: Well, I must confess that, 
like most mortals, they have their mo- 
ments of cowardice when they wish to 
remain fixed in what has been accom- 
plished in the past and are afraid to ad- 
venture into the growing edge of the fu- 
ture. It is then that they set up final and 
dogmatic definitions of religious experi- 
ence and of religious doctrines, codes, and 
ceremonies. And then, instead of func- 
tioning as means to the religious life, these 
codes and creeds and definitions become 
obstacles to religious living. 

Dewey: And that is when you must 
call up one of your prophets. Fixed ends 
or fixed means: either one is a fallacy— 


as grave a fallacy as treating a means as 
an end in itself. But I have detained you 
long enough in this discussion. Before 
we part, however, I should like to learn 
your name. 

JAHWEH: They call me Jahweh. 

DEWEY: Jahweh! Well, it’s been a 
pleasure to meet a fellow-experimen— 
.... Jahweh! did you say? Not the Jah- 
weh? 

JAHWEH: Your use of the definite ar- 
ticle is flattering. Most persons, even 
among my avowed followers, regard me 
simply as a Jahweh—one among many 
gods to whom their allegiance is due. 

DEweEy: But I always thought you 
were a fundamentalist! 

JAHWEH (wisibly taken aback): Me, a 
fundamentalist? Never! You have only 
to read my Book to see that my world is 
such as you yourself describe—a world of 
growth, combining order and novelty, 
law and miracle, recurrence of the old 
and emergence of the new. That I have 
been an experimental god, operating em- 
pirically through nature and through his- 
tory, trying one expedient after the 
other, repenting of my errors, but never 
losing faith in the creative .... 

Dewey: But then how did such a no- 
tion ever get around? 

JAHWEH: Well, you might say that it 
has been the major heresy in my faith— 
a heresy that, for a while, got itself 
adopted as an orthodoxy. But my chosen 
people were never guilty of it so long as 
they remained in the land that I prom- 
ised them and hearkened only to my 
voice. Indeed, what corrupted their spir- 
ituality was, not the culture of the Ca- 
naanites, but the philosophy of the 
Greeks. It was Aristotle... . 

DEWEY (with some warmth): Ah, yes, 
those accursed Greeks! What fallacies 
have they not been guilty of perpetrat- 
ing? The Eleatic exaltation of absolute 
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being, the Platonic contempt for experi- 
ence and experimentation, the conver- 
sion of eventual functions into ante- 
cedent realities, the divorce between 
theory and practice, the hypostatizing 
JAHWEH (graciously): It seems that 
we both have suffered—and from the 
same cause. Fortunately things have 
taken a turn for the better of late. A 
new prophet has arisen; and the slogan 
of his disciples is “Back to the Bible!” 
You might call this movement a New 
Fundamentalism. They are turning 
back, not just to primitive Christianity, 
with its polluted admixture of Hellenistic 
ideas, but back to the whole biblical tra- 
dition, in all its fulness, and richness, and 
variety—with all its feeling for growth, 
and miracle, and emergence, and adven- 
ture, and experimentation. 

Dewey: And who should this prophet 
be, of whom you speak? I should like to 
know such a fellow. 

JAHWEH: Well, there is one of life’s 
little ironies here. The prophet is the one 
of whom I spoke earlier—my unwitting 
prophet—the same who busied himself 
with assaulting the supernaturalists of 
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my faith for being the great foes of in- 
telligence, at the very moment that a 
naturalistic religion of lies and of hatred 
was gathering its forces to sweep all in- 
telligence and all free inquiry from the 
face of the earth. Yet, if he does not un- 
derstand my church, it is true that he 
understands my world; and, without 
knowing the lineage to which he belongs, 
he is yet one of the number of my proph- 
ets. For he has redeemed me as the Liv- 
ing God rather than as the Perfect God. 
But, as for himself, he is like a Moses who 
has led his people out of bondage to the 
borders of the promised land, and who, 
being vouchsafed a glimpse of it from 
afar, sees it for its fruitfulness in the milk 
and the honey of a richer human fellow- 
ship. Only, this Moses knows not that 
the land which is laid out to his view is 
the land in which his forefathers dwelt 
before him and that the god which 
brought him to it is the same as the god 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

Dewey: But the name of this unwit- 
ting prophet! Who is he? 

JAuWEH: His name? Now, that would 
interest you. They call him—John 
Dewey! 
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ILLIAM H. BERNHARDT has 
: written a very stimulating ar- 
| ticle on the question of what 


shall be our basic categories in develop- 
ing the idea of God." Since that article 
appeared, the two of us have conducted 
a rather elaborate private discussion, ex- 
changing papers of considerable length. 
The editor of this journal has permitted 
us to present at least a fragment of this 
interchange in these pages. I am stating 
here some of the issues raised and my 
interpretation of them. Professor Bern- 
hardt may state his position on these and 
other questic:ns in a later issue. 


I 


Bernhardt maintains that the basic 
category for God must be power. Any 
reality that can be called ‘‘God”’ with re- 
ligious significance must be a reality that 
exercises supreme control over the course 
of events which shapes our destiny. I 
maintain, on the other hand, that the 
basic cateogry for God must be goodness 
or value. Choice between these alterna- 
tives has not been forced upon religious 
thinkers in the past because it was gen- 
erally assumed that God was both. The 
controlling power was supremely good, 
and the supremely good was invincibly 
in control. Bernhardt holds, however 
(and I agree with him), that this facile 
merging of greatest good and controlling 
power is invalidated by what we know 
about the world, about the nature of val- 
ue and facts of evil. Of course, the great- 
est good may have some power and the 


t “An Analytic Approach to the God-Concept,” 
Religion in the Making, Vol. II (March, 1942). 
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controlling power may have some good- 
ness. But the question at issue is this: 
Which of these two categories shall de- 
termine our data, the nature of our prob- 
lems, the method and the outcome of in- 
quiry concerning God? 

Many religious thinkers today recog- 
nize that we must either choose between 
these two alternative categories of great- 
est goodness and controlling power, or 
seek some other way of resolving the dif- 
ficulties involved in the assumption that 
the ultimate ground of all existence is 
likewise supremely good. One way of 
meeting the difficulty is to follow the di- 
alectical theologians and represent God 
as more completely transcendent than 
has heretofore been commonly con- 
ceived. Another desperate attempt to 
meet the issue is that of E. S. Bright- 
man, who would represent evil as being 
in the very nature of God himself. It is 
not our purpose here to look at the dif- 
ferent ways in which thinkers of our 
time have tried to deal with tk’s ques- 
tion. We only want to point out that 
Bernhardt is right in saying that the old 
merging of supreme goodness and con- 
trolling power in God is not possible for 
most men who face the realities of life 
today, and that this question of the rela- 
tion of goodness and power in God has 
consequently become a burning one. 

Bernhardt rightly says that I have 
chosen goodness or value as my basic 
category for God and that I hold to it no 
matter how little (or how much) control 
this reality of greatest value may exer- 
cise over the course of events. He also 
says that I have not vindicated or de- 
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fended this choice of basic category and 
challenges me to do so. I have accepted 
the challenge and in trying to meet it 
have tried to study more deeply into the 
nature of value and particularly into 
the kind of value which God must 
have. 

In the course of our discussion certain 
further fundamental questions have been 
raised which seem to me inseparable from 
the treatment of the initial problem just 
stated. One of these was the question of 
transcendence versus immanence. Only 
after settling this can we ascertain by 
any inquiry what further categories ap- 
ply to God. But if it be decided that 
God is immanent and one applies the 
category of value or goodness, a third 
issue emerges: Why and how is God hid- 
den? For, obviously, God, immanent 
and of greatest goodness, is not very 
manifest in the world as we know it. 
When we reached this point in our dis- 
cussion, Bernhardt raised a question of 
crucial importance: Is God a perceived 
object or inferred only? Is God, imma- 
nent and supremely good, a perceivable 
reality, or is he only to be inferred from 
other data that are not in themselves di- 
vine? I hold that God can be perceived, 
Most people think that this claim is non- 
sense. They cannot perceive God as they 
do most other perceivable objects. This 
drives into a deeper consideration of why 
and how God is hidden. In treating this 
problem it becomes necessary to consider 
the nature of myth, of revelation, and of 
the truth or lack of it that is to be found 
in theological doctrines. 

I have traced from my standpoint the 
questions that have been raised in the 
discussion between Bernhardt and my- 
self. I am here going to discuss each one 
of them in the order in which these are 
presented in the preceding paragraph. 


II 


The question of immanence and trans- 
cendence, I take it, is basic to all other 
discussion or inquiry concerning God, if 
we understand transcendence in one of 
its many meanings. In respect to this one 
meaning, transcendence is that charac- 
teristic whereby a reality is beyond the 
reach of all empirical findings and can be 
known only by revelation. If one, like 
Paul Tillich,? does not think that there is 
any revelation in the sense of a super- 
naturally mediated knowledge, there is 
no human access to God, thus transcend- 
ent, except that of ‘“‘faith.”’ Such faith is 
not based on any sort of knowledge. 

If this meaning of transcendence is ac- 
cepted, I hold that God, if and when 
knowable, must be immanent. God tran- 
scendent is unknowable, and God un- 
knowable is nothing at all for human 
kind except a myth. We shall discuss 
later the nature of myth. Transcendence 
in the sense of being inaccessible to em- 
pirical inquiry renders faith noncogni- 
tive, uncontrolled, irresponsible, and, in 
the end if not in the beginning, demonic. 
Such a faith can assume any form that 
desperation and alleged revelation may 
dictate, because it has no check or guid- 
ance from cognitive inquiry. It leads to 
monstrosities of religion of which the na- 
tionalistic, totalitarian religions of today 
are examples. They are pre-eminent in 
repudiating empirical data as relevant to 
the determination of their faith. As for 
revelation, we maintain that God does re- 
veal himself and cannot be known other- 
wise, but that it is a misunderstanding of 
revelation to consider it a kind of know}- 
edge supernaturally mediated. More of 
this later. 


2See ‘‘‘Faith’ in the Jewish-Christian Tra- 
dition,’’ Christendom, VIII (Autumn, 1942), 518 ff. 
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After defending the category of imma- 
nence aS over against transcendence in 
any cognitive approach to God, we come 
to the next basic issue, which is that of 
power versus value. I agree with Bern- 
hardt in repudiating the category of val- 
ue for inquiry concerning God as it is 
often interpreted and used. What we 
happen to like, even though we lift it to 
the level of highest esteem and sacrifice 
everything for it, is irrelevant to the 
question of what God is. But value in 
that sense is also irrelevant to the quest 
of the traditional triad—the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. When the term 
so understood is applied to God, the diffi- 
culty runs even deeper. 

I think that we miss the reality of God 
entirely if the value we attribute to God 
be that of supreme fulfilment or ideal per- 
fection. The value of God, I propose, is 
that of creative source and not of ideal 
perfection or supreme fulfilment. God’s 
value is that peculiar sort which pertains 
to creator of all created values. The val- 
ue of God is the value of creativity. 

When the category of value applicable 
to God is interpreted in this way, it 
comes very close to that of dominant 
power, although the two are not identi- 
cal. I am not saying that God is the 
source of everything; hence I am not say- 
ing that he is necessarily all-dominant. 
What I mean by creativity will be ren- 
dered plainer, I hope, in another instal- 
ment to this discussion. Here I can only 
say that I mean by it what generates the 
appreciative mind of man and the ap- 
preciable world relative to such a mind. 
As we shall see, this does not mean the 
creator of everything out of nothing. 

I believe that this formulation of the 
value-category pertaining to God de- 
livers it from most of the valid objections 
which Bernhardt and others raise against 


it. The value of God is the value not of 
the gifts but of the giver. Not the goal 
but the source, not the golden eggs but 
the goose that lays them, not the grains 
and fruits but the creative earth, not the 
products of love but the loving, not 
beauty but the generator of beauty, not 
truth but the source of truth, not moral 
righteousness but the creator and trans- 
former of righteousness, not the profits 
of industry but the ultimate producer, 
not the goods but the creativity, must be 
given priority over all else if we would 
escape destruction, have salvation, and 
know the true and living God. 

So far I have spoken only of the cate- 
gories that pertain to God. But abstract 
categories get us nowhere, in my esteem, 
unless they apply to an actual, perceiv- 
able reality. So we come face to face with 
the question which I think is the key to 
the entire problem of God: Is God a per- 
ceived object or is God inferred only? If 
God is inferred only, we must fall back 
on the arguments or “proofs for God’s 
existence.’’ I have no truck with such 
arguments or proofs. If we had to prove 
by argument that the United States ex- 
isted, or the physical world existed, or 
the people about us, or the houses and 
trees, we would not be able to continue 
our existence. Fortunately for us, we find 
these realities inevitably, moment by mo- 
ment. Is God this kind of reality? I. 
claim that he is. Can God, then, be per- 
ceived through the senses? I claim that 
he can be. 

This raises the whole question of per- 
ception—how we perceive and the differ- 
ent kinds of perception. I repudiate that 
alleged form of perception said to arise 
from some kind of inner sense, unless 
by “inner sense” one means the “inti- 
mate senses” which enter into all percep- 
tion. I claim that we perceive God out in 
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the open where we perceive everything 
else. 

“This is ridiculous,’’ someone cries; 
“TI do not perceive God.” ‘Neither do 
I,” a whole chorus of voices agree. But 
this only means that if God is perceived, 
he must also be hidden for many people. 
But many perceived objects are hidden 
for most people. We must first examine 
the meaning of perception. 


III 


Perhaps the meaning of perception as 
here understood can be reached most di- 
rectly if we begin with the distinction be- 
tween true and false perception. When I 
perceive what looks like a ghost, or when 
one pencil becomes two with a shift of 
my eyeglasses, or my double appears be- 
hind the mirror, I am not having false 
perceptions. Such perceptions exemplify 
the way my psychophysical organism 
must react under the conditions there 
present. If it did not react regularly in 
this way under such conditions, I could 
never achieve true perception. True per- 
ception is achieved when we discover the 
conditions under which certain kinds of 
perceptual events occur and thus become 
able to infer that certain past and future 
perceptual events are related to the pres- 
ent one according to a certain structure 
of interrelatedness. If I perceive a tree 
or table truly, I do so because I know 
that the present perceptual event is re- 
lated to past and possible future percep- 
tual events in a certain definite way. 
This I could never know if my mind and 
body did not react in certain regular 
ways. These regular ways are exempli- 
fied just as faithfully when I see mirages 
and pink rats and ghosts as when I see 
food on the table or grass in the lawn. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that a per- 
ceptual event taken by itself alone is nev- 
er either true or false. Only propositions 


about how it is related to other percep- 
tual events can be true or false. The per- 
ceptual event itself is only a psychophysi- 
cal happening. It is something that hap- 
pens under certain conditions, just as a 
falling brick or rising smoke or flash of 
lightning or drifting sand is something 
that happens under certain specific con- 
ditions. An actual happening is never 
either true or false. If we affirm that it 
happened when it did not, or that it did 
not when it did, that affirmed proposi- 
tion is false. But the event itself simply 
happened as it did. It could not be true 
or false. Only propositions about it can 
be true or false. 

When one perceives a man in the twi- 
light and further inquiry finds only a 
bush, or when one perceives water when 
investigation reveals a mirage, the per- 
ceptual event itself in each case is neither 
true nor false. That event is what hap- 
pens to the psychophysical organism 
when certain conditions are present. 
Truth and error arise only when I affirm 
some proposition which implies that cer- 
tain further events will happen according 
to a certain definite structure of inter- 
relatedness. If I affirm, ‘That is a man,” 
or, ‘“That is water,” I imply that further 
approach will elicit characteristically hu- 
man responses from the “‘man,”’ and that 
the water will quench my thirst. Such an 
affirmed proposition may be false, but 
the perceptual event was not. 

From all this we gather that truth and 
error pertain to perception only when the 
perception includes some affirmed or de- 
nied proposition with its implications and 
inferences, and that the truth or error 
applies to this proposition and not to 


anything else entering into the percep- 
tual event. Therefore the question about 


any object is never correctly expressed 
by asking: Is it a perceived object or an 


inferred object? Correctly put, the ques- 
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tion is: Is it both perceived and inferred 
or is it inferred without being perceived? 
When we perceive anything at all in such 
a way as to involve truth and error, it is 
by perceptual inference and never by per- 
ception apart from inference. A per- 
ceived object is a structure of interre- 
lated events, some of which must be per- 
ceptual events. An object not perceived 
but inferred only is also a structure of 
interrelated events, but none of the 
events which enter into the structure of 
the inferred object is a perceptual event, 
unless one wishes to say that the linguistic 
events used in thinking about it are a 
part of its structure. 

A perceptual event as here understood 
is never “in the mind” only. By “per- 
ceptual event”? we mean a happening 
that is physical (light rays, sound waves, 
molecular and molar mass), physiological 
(living tissue, nervous and muscular reac- 
tions), psychological, and social (linguis- 
tic signs used in solitude are still social). 
Thus, a perceptual event is complex, al- 
ways more complex than physical or 
physiological alone, since it includes 
these with something added. A _ per- 
ceived object is a structure of events 
which includes, among the events which 
enter into its structure, some which have 
the peculiar complexity of perceptual 
events. 

This preliminary discussion of percep- 


3 A few of the works from which this interpre- 
tation of perception is developed are: C. I. Lewis, 
Mind and the World Order (New York, 1929); 
H. H. Price, Perception (London, 1932); Brand 
Blanchard, Nature of Thought (London, 1939); 
S. C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality (New York, 1938) 
and World Hypotheses (Los Angeles, 1942); L. E. 
Hahn, A Contextualistic Theory of Perception 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1942); G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, 
and Society (Chicago, 1934); John Dewey, Logic: 
A Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938). It is de- 
rived most directly from Lewis, Pepper, Hahn, 
Mead, and Dewey, Whitehead’s work has been 
very influential but more indirectly. 


tion was necessary before we could put 
the question about God which concerns 
us. The question can be stated thus: - 
Are there certain happenings occurring 
to us and in us which, when proper mean- 
ings have been developed, assume the 
form of perceptual events found to have 
that structure of interrelatedness which 
can be identified as the structure of crea- 
tivity which generates all value? If so, 
God is a perceived object. I affirm this 
proposition and shall hope to defend it 
more fully in a later article. 

Before we can proceed, however, to a 
fuller and more convincing presentation 
of the perceived reality of God, we must 
remove certain misunderstandings con- 
cerning the hiddenness of God and con- 
cerning revelation, myth, and theology. 


IV 


First of all, it is plain that God is hid- 
den for many people. God cannot be 
perceived until he reveals himself. Noth- 
ing, not even chairs and mountains, can 
be perceived until some social-historical 
development has brought forth the 
meanings in some community whereby 
our minds can distinguish and relate 
events in the way required to discern the 
chair or the mountain. Some primitive 
peoples would never perceive a chair, 
even though we put what we call a chair 
directly before their eyes. They might 
perceive a piece of a tree, or a magic sym- 
bol, or fuel for fire. But they would not 
perceive a chair. The perceptual event 
which enters into that structure of events 
which make up the object called ‘‘chair’’ 
would not occur with them. Aristotle 
with all his intellect could not perceive 
an automobile if he were put down in 


our midst, no matter how long he might 


stare at that four-wheeled object that 
moved without push or pull. So God can- 


not be perceived until those meanings are 
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developed in some strand of history and 


in some community which are necessary 


to the occurrence of those perceptual 
events which enter into the structure of 


that creativity which generates the ap- 
preciative mind of man and the appreci- 
ableness of the world. 

Prior to the occurrence of these percep- 
tual events one cannot even try to learn 
to perceive God with any success, be- 
cause the perceptual data do not exist 
and cannot be found or devised by any 
human effort whatsoever. Not until the 
social-historical development has pro- 
duced the meanings and the consequent 
perceptual events is the perception of 
God a human possibility. 

However, even the occurrence of the 
perceptual events, indispensable though 
they be, is not enough. As we have al- 
ready noted, the bare occurrence of a 
perceptual event is never knowledge. 
One must discern that interrelatedness 
between the perceptual events of his ex- 
perience and other events. This interre- 
\atedness is the structure of the object to 
be perceived. Until this is done, neither 
God nor anything else can be perceived 
in such a way as to enable one to say that 
it is a true perception. 

All this should make plain what is 
meant by revelation. Revelation is the 
development, in some strand of history 
and in some community, of those mean- 
ings, of those perceptual events, and of 
that structured interrelation of events 
whereby God can be known. This devel- 
opment of meanings and perceptual 
events pertaining to God is the work of 
that creativity which generates all mean- 
ing. It generates and magnifies the mind 
of man and his appreciable world. There- 
fore, when it issues in knowledge of God 
it is God’s own self-disclosure. When it 
issues in perception of chairs and moun- 
tains, it is not self-disclosure because 


these are not the creativity which gen- 


erates the powers of perception. 


Even after God has thus accomplished 


his self-disclosure or revelation, men do 


not necessarily perceive God or have any 


vital awareness of him. Having these 
meanings, perceptual events, and struc- 
tures, it is still possible that men will not 
use them to achieve knowledge of God. 
There are special commitments, disci- 
plines, and practices, as well as the gen- 
eral procedures of all empirical inguiry, 
to which men must subject themselves to 
perceive God after revelation is accom- 
plished, just as they must do this to at- 


tain knowledge of any other complex ob- 


ject of cognition. Yhe existence of me- 
teorology does not entail that all men 
can perceive the oncoming storm. (See 
the book, Storm.) Even after God has 
revealed himself, men must meet certain 
conditions before they can perceive God. 

If what I have said is true—revelation 
is not a kind of knowledge—God reveals 
himself when he presents himself (in 
sense just explained) so that he can be 
perceived. But whether or not he is per- 
ceived depends on whether men will (1) 
follow the procedures of empirica) in- 
quiry by which a)) true perception is 
achieved and (2) follow those special 
procedures which this particular kind of 
perception requires. Of course, in all em- 
pirical inquiry and cognitive perception 
error is likely. Perhaps error always oc- 
curs at some stage and to some degree in 
every newly achieved instance of com- 
plex empirica) knowledge. It may seem 
pious to appeal to revelation to escape 
these hazards of empirical search. But if 
our interpretation be correct, the appeal 
to revelation as though it were a kind of 
supernaturally mediated knowledge 
blocks the very end that should be ac- 
complished by revelation, because it pre- 
vents men from meeting the conditions 
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of empirical inquiry by which revelation 


is consummated in man’s perception of 


God. If this is correct, they who identify 


revelation with knowledge are, however 
unintentionally, obstructing God’s own 
se)i-disclosure. 

This interpretation of revelation ex- 
plains why God is hidden. God is hidden, 
first of all, where and when he has not 
revealed himself. He is hidden, in the 
second place, where and when men will 
not follow the methods, submit to the 
disciplines, and use the categories re- 
quired to achieve true perception. He 
is hidden, in the third place, when men 
hold to myth and revelation as to a kind 
oi knowledge. He is hidden, fourth (and 


this is the most tragic cause of his hid- 


denness), when men’s appreciations and 
evaluations are so formed and directed 
that they cannot appreciate the divine 
significance of that creativity which 
generates all real value. Being a practi- 
cal animal, man is natively inclined to be 
much more interested in his own doing 
than in any reality which that doing 
should serve and to which it should be 
subjected. Tellus what we must do, men 
say. But if you try to tel) them of some- 
thing which they cannot do but which is 
more important than anything they can 
do, they are inclined either to go to sleep 
or to become irritated. When this occurs, 
God remains hidden. 

God is hidden when men’s apprecia- 
tions are so directed that they cherish 
the gifts but consider the giver (God’s 
creativity) merely a means to attainment 
of these gifts or an accessory to their own 
behavior. God is hidden in this sinfu) 


way when men strive after the goal oi 


ideal perfection but ignore the creativity 
which determines the nature and worth 


of that goal, when they gloat over the 
grains and fruits but ravage the creativity 


of the earth from whence they come, 


when they honor the good works of love 
but are unresponsive to the loving, when 
they cultivate aesthetic sense for beauty 
but pass by the generator of all beauty, 
when they achieve moral righteousness 
but cast off the transformative and gen- 
erative contro) of that creativity which 


saves the forms of righteousness from be- 


coming demonic, when they hoard the 
profits of industry but degrade the pro- 


ducer, when they pile high the goods of 
life but are not subject to the source 
which brings them into existence. God is 
hidden because the appreciative mind of 
man is always, until he is regenerated, 
structured and focused in this way. 
This form and direction of man’s ap- 
preciation )s or. igina) SN, because it keeps 
him resistant and rebellious against the 
supreme contro) of God. The supreme 
control) of God is the sovereignty of this 
creativity which generates and magnifies 
the appreciative mind of man and the 
appreciable world which is the correlate 
of such a mind. The greatest gift of God 
to man is appreciation. When this ap- 
preciation is turned away from its crea- 
tive source, we have originalsin. [tis the 
chief cause of man’s blindness to the 


presence of God. 


V 
We have considered God’s hiddenness 


and the nature of revelation. We now 
come to the third misunderstanding 
which, in our view, prevents the proper 
use of the basic categories, the concepts, 
the methods, and the disciplines which 
must be used and followed if God is to be 
perceived, Jt is misunderstanding of 
myth, its nature and function. We are 
considering here only that kind of myth 
which is religiously important and effec- 
tive. Other kinds of myth lie outside the 


scope of our present discussion. 
Some claim that myth is a peculiar 
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kind of knowledge. Not only do we 
maintain that this is error, but we also 
maintain that so long as it persists it cuts 
off the way to that knowledge and guid- 
ance of God which our times so acutely 
demand. 

Myth is a statement, rather complex 
as a rule, by which conduct, attitude, 
and devotion are directed to deal reli- 
giously with important reality without 
intellectual understanding of what that 
reality is. Myth is pragmatically effica- 
cious, but not cognitively proficient. 
There is nothing strange or mysterious 
about this. Signals very often direct at- 
tention, visceral propulsions, and devo- 
tions without intellectual understanding 
of what is involved. A sigh, a scream, 
slogans, songs, and commands do this. 
In dealing with some of the most impor- 
tant and complex realities, myths seem 
indispensable because our intellectual un- 
derstanding is so limited and the reality 

so complex. 

The idea of Christ crucified and yet 
living in our midst is the central Chris- 
tian myth. This does not mean that 
there is no important reality to which we 
are guided and to which our self-giving 
is directed by means of it. We are saying 
just the opposite. We are saying that the 
reality with which we deal through the 
myth of Christ is so deep and so high, 
so intimate and so complex, that our in- 
tellectual understanding is inadequate. 
The fact that Christologies have been so 
diverse, so changing, and yet so effective 
in pragmatically shaping human devo- 
tion, is evidence that the ideas and doc- 
trines about Christ crucified and yet liv- 
ing are myths and are not cognitive prop- 
ositions. 

Myths are not false; neither are they 
true. If one thinks the myth is true 
when it is not, that belief is false. But 
the pragmatic efficacy of the myth in di- 
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recting us to the uncomprehended reality 
of God is simply a fact. It happens, when 
and if it does happen, as thunder and 
winter and tides happen. These happen- 
ings either occur or do not. When they 
do not, they are not false, and when they 
do, they are not true. Only propositions 
about them can be false or true. The di- 
recting of human conduct and devotion 
by means of a myth either happens or 
does not. This happening is neither true 
nor false. Of course, truth can guide con- 
duct and often does. But when truth is 
not at hand, myth may serve. Also, even 
when we do have the truth, we need 
poetry and song and story to_inspire ac- 
tion and devotion, because statements 
cognitively proficient concerning com- 
plex reality are not as a rule pragmati- 
cally effective. Consequently, we use 
myths even when we have the truth, if 
‘devotion is to be added to knowledge. 
Perhaps all our most important truths 
have elements of myth in them, and all 
our most important myths may have ele- 
ments of truth in them. Nevertheless, 
the distinction between truth, knowl- 
edge, and myth is of utmost importance. 
Truth is a proposition that is empirically 
and rationally verifiable. Knowledge is 
a proposition that.has been empirically 
and rationally verified. Myth is a set of 
statements which cannot be rationally 
and empirically verified, but which often 
impels us so to act and so to give our- 
selves to God that he sustains and con- 
trols us without our having empirically 
and rationally verified propositions about 
God. As fish swim and birds fly and a 
maid is wooed under the guidance of sig- 
nals without rational, empirical, verified 
propositions about what is happening, so 
man may swim and fly in God’s keeping, 
and be wooed to God’s ways, by means 
of myth. 

Yet, since myth directs our conduct 
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and devotion to important reality so that 
we deal with it effectively without cogni- 
tion, it is often a necessary precursor to 
knowledge. We cannot know anything 
empirically unless we first deal with it ef- 
fectively, either directly or indirectly. 
Since myth leads us to that dealing, out of 


\ which knowledge may grow, myth is one 


very important part of that historical- 
social development which is revelation— 
namely, God presenting himself in such 
a way that he can be known. But when 
myth is thought to be knowledge it con- 
fuses the mind and diverts it from those 
procedures by which alone knowledge 
can be achieved. 

The transcendence of God, in the sense 
of being beyond the reach of empirical 
inquiry, has been one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable myths in human his- 
tory. By representing God as though he 
were beyond the reach of all empirical 
fact, this myth of transcendence served 
to keep men from deifying temporal and 
spatial realities which were not God. But 
we have reached a time when the ancient 
myths are no longer adequate by them- 
selves alone. They must be supplement- 
ed by perceptual knowledge; else we can- 
not be saved. This imperative demand 
for perceptual knowledge of God arises 
from two facts. 

Myths may be effective guides as long 
as the matrix of tradition to which they 
are native preserves its integrity and 
dominance. But when this tradition dis- 
integrates the myth loses its efficacy and 
may become a dangerous illusion or su- 
perstition. The matrix of tradition to 
which our Christian myths are native has 
been disintegrating very rapidly in the 
past few centuries, and never so rapidly 
as now. 

The second fact which makes percep- 
tual knowledge an imperative supple- 
ment to myth is the vastly magnified 


power of man. As long as man’s power 
to shape the course of the world and his 
own life is not so very great, his doing 
does not make so much difference. But 
when his doing makes enormous differ- 
ence, it must be intelligently directed by 
perceptual knowledge of the most impor- 
tant realities. We need myth to direct 
and control the visceral propulsions. But 
we need perceptual knowledge to make 
that control intelligent. 

Some religious leaders are trying to 
drive us back to the myth of transcend- 
ence in a time when such mythical domi- 
nation, uncontrolled by intelligence, will 
be fanatical, wild, and demonic. There 
are two ways for driving man back to the 
domination of this myth. One is by ren- 
dering them cesperate through pessimis- 
tic portrayal of history and the present 
situation. The other is by confusing rev- 
elation and myth with knowledge. Some 
religious leaders are patently using these 
two devices, however unconscious they 
may be of their cunning. 


VI 


The last confusion that must be dis- 
sipated, if we are to have the perceptual 
knowledge of God that we need, pertains 
to the work of theology. I do not want 
to become involved in the problem of 
what is the nature and work of all theo:- 
ogy whatsoever. There is, however, a 
kind of service second to none in impor- 
tance, which the conduct of Christian liv- 
ing requires. If theologians insist that 
this is not the work of theology, it 
is nevertheless a service that must be 
rendered somehow by some agency. We 
shall call it the work of one branch of 
theology. We are inclined to think that 
it has always been the major work of this 
discipline. 

This work is the job of criticizing and 
revising the myths so that they will con- 
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tinue to be efficacious and reliable guides 
to God within the changing context of 
the prevailing culture. Shailer Mathews 
called this “keeping the doctrines fitted 
to the pattern of life that prevailed.’’ 
Since we must always have myths, no 
matter how much more knowledge is now 
required to supplement them, some field 
of expert scholarship must be devoted to 
this task. If the theologians wash their 
hands of it, some other group of scholars 
must doit. It isa difficult task, requiring 
not only great scholarship beyond any 
other service rendered to religion (the job 
of achieving knowledge of God does not 
require such wealth of scholarship), but 
also great religious sensitivity and artis- 
tic skill. Rare—and on that account, 
perhaps, more precious than any other 
servant of Christianity—is the great the- 
ologian with this understanding of the- 
ology. 

The problem before us at this moment, 
however, is to distinguish between this 
job of the theologian and the cognitive 
job of getting perceptual knowledge of 
God. The two are very different, requir- 
ing different data, different methods, dif- 
ferent categories. To confuse the two is 
to corrupt both and render each futile. 
Perhaps one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of getting that knowledge of God 
which we so desperately need is the no- 
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tion so widely prevalent that theology 
(in the sense indicated) is the way to 
achieve it. If we follow that trail with 
that intent, we end in a morass of confu- 
sion and futility. 

I have been trying to remove mistaken 
categories and misunderstandings that 
obstruct the vision, preparatory to point- 
ing out the perceivable reality of God. 
If God cannot be perceived, I feel that 
we had better abandon the idea except 
as a myth. However, I am convinced 
that God is perceived even when some 
who perceive him confuse myths with 
their perception. In a later contribution 
to this discussion I hope to set forth this 
perceived reality. This is the only way 
that I can meet Bernhardt’s challenge to 
justify or vindicate my choice of the cate- 
gory of value rather than power. The 
only way to vindicate finally any cate- 
gory is to apply it in such a way as to 
achieve actual perception of the reality 
under consideration. That is what I 
must do with respect to God and the per- 
tinent categories. All this preliminary 
work was necessary, however, before 
that perceived object could be pointed 
out. One cannot point out a reality to 
another when the vision is obstructed. 
We have been trying to get rid of some of 
the obstructions so that God, standing 
there, can be perceived. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY: AN 
INDISPENSABLE NORM 


CORNELIA LE BOUTILLIER 


HRISTIAN theology, whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant, continues to 
assert the doctrine of the Trinity 
as the theological dogma which best sums 
up the meaning of God for Christians. 
Within Christian thought, to waive this 
doctrine is in fact to waive theology. 
Naive religion does, of course, waive it; 
and philosophy, failing to understand it, 
continues to deny its value. To give only 
two examples of this philosophical tem- 
per: in Philosophy (for April, 1939) C. D. 
Broad points it the door with unmistak- 
able ictus; and in his book, Living Reli- 
gions and a World Faith,’ Professor Hock- 
ing has this to say: 

While the doctrine of the Trinity remains a 
mystery over which subtleties may be endlessly 
poured out as intellectual libations, in its total 
tangible effect it is an admonition that pure 
monotheism is not enough; whereas tritheism is 
too much and too many; the true idea of God 
lies between them..... This doctrine is prob- 
ably much more valuable as a mystery to be 
jealously guarded from solution than in any pos- 
sible philosophical translation. For as a mys- 
tery it stands simply for the indispensable pa- 
rameters of any tenable idea of God [p. 237]. 


It is my thesis that the total tangible 
effect of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
very much more than this: that the doc- 
trine has a core of significance which pre- 
sents a clear, essential teaching about the 
nature of God—about the origin, the 
meaning, and the values of the universe. 
I propose in this paper to set forth the 
purport of this doctrine for philosophy of 
religion; and in doing so I shall hope that 
there will emerge something of its indis- 
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pensable implications for Christian the- 
ology. 

In the interest of exactness—because, 
after all, the trinitarian doctrine has 
been in process of changing interpreta- 
tion for eighteen or nineteen centuries— 
I have selected for my purpose a specific 
statement of it. I have chosen, as sim- 
plest, most significant, and most perti- 
nent, its early formulation by the Greek 
theologians of the Alexandrian school, 
before it became involved in the contro- 
versy and long, liturgical history which 
all but vitiated it.? 


I 


Philosophers from time to time pro- 
pose new deities or seek to delineate God 
as with new features—unrecognizable to 
religionists, rejected by them, and not 
particularly persuasive to other philoso- 
phers. Samuel Alexander’s “Deity” is 
one of these; the God of Bergson is an- 
other; and Dewey’s God—of ‘“‘a common 
faith’’—is still a third. I shall have more 
to say about each of these religious phi- 
losophies. Now I am interested only in 
raising the question of what the intelli- 
gent reading public thinks when they 
turn from such ideas of God as these to 
the idea of God that is expressed in the 
words of Jesus, or in the Book of Job, 
and still is preached from pulpits. 

It is easy to see that there is a great 
gulf fixed between these new Gods and 

2The point suggested here receives scholarly 
elucidation in A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of 
Christian Thought (New York, 1887), esp. in the 
Introd. in chaps. i and ii and the first part of 
chap. iii. 
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the God of religion. Jesus said, ‘God is 
love. I and my Father are one.” Berg- 
son says, “‘God is love.”” But he also says, 
“God has nothing of the already made.” 
So Bergson and his God are not one. 
One of these two statements brings the 
two thinkers together; the other sets 
them in opposition. God says to Job, 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, when the morning 
stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy?” John Dewey 
would hail the God of Jacob as poetry; 
but he specifically rules out of his defini- 
tion of God any power or concern to di- 
rect or dominate nature. Dewey would 
address his question not to Job, but to 
God—‘Where wast thou when the foun- 
dations of the earth were evolving out of 
chaos?”” And God, not at all embar- 
rassed, would reply: “My time had not 
yet come.” 

What relation, if any, do these new 
Gods of philosophy sustain to the God of 
religion? This is our question. When 
these philosophers speak of God, is it as 
if they said, ‘‘We have run out of coal. 
From now on, let’s burn oil; but let’s call 
it coal.” Or is there some one thing or 
are there some things common to the two 
concepts? Can a common ground, I am 
asking, be marked out between these 
new philosophical Gods and what might 
very loosely be called the God of ortho- 
doxy? Can the two ways of thinking de- 
fine their terms with a precision and a 
vividness sufficient for comparing them? 
Religion normally declares for preforma- 
tion, for a universe already formed in the 
mind of the Creator, which he governs 
and tries to raise to the level of his vision 
of it. Philosophy normally declares for 
evolution as the leading principle, a 
principle contained within the universe 
itself. Let us see if the doctrine of the 
Trinity will not yield a common tongue 
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in which the proponents of these diverse 
ways of thinking can exchange views. 

It is clear, I think, that before we can 
discover to what extent these concepts 
overlap, and to what extent they tangle 
when they do overlap—before, in fact, 
we can in any clear way understand what 
is the scope of any concept of God—a 
norm must be agreed upon, a constant 
which will show lucidly, not as a mys- 
tery, what are the ‘“‘parameters”—to use 
Hocking’s word—of analogous concepts. 
It is my contention that the doctrine of 
the Trinity may afford for Western 
minds this indispensable norm. Heresies 
and schisms to the contrary notwith- 
standing, I shall endeavor to show this 
and then to use this norm as a backdrop, 
as I put it, against which to measure the 
variable and manifold Gods of philoso- 
phy. After all, for Western religions the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the most gen- 
erally accepted, as well as the most rig- 
orous, formulation of the idea of God— 
indeed, the most widely acknowledged 
synthesis of religious values within our 
Western culture. I have taken this dog- 
ma as a metaphysical interpretation of 
the deity which includes and relates re- 
ligious values rather than as interpreta- 
tion purely religious. Thus it may be pos- 
sible, in holding up against it certain of 
the newly delineated Gods of philosophy, 
to analyze these concepts in common 
terms, to distinguish “homologous parts” 
as one says in geometry, to point out 
where there is overlapping and to what 
degree there is coextension, into what ter- 
ritory of meaning the one reaches of 
which the other falls short. It should be 
possible to do this without recourse to 
abstruse notions or technical terms. 
Some philosophers cherish a distrust in 
“language as an adequate expression of 
propositions,” but I am not one of them. 
I hold that what is thought may be said 
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if one cares to say it. So, writing for the 
thoughtful laity no less than for any in- 
ner circle, I shall try at all points to say 
what I mean without resorting to tech- 
nical jargon. 

But does it make sense, it will be 
asked, to cite the doctrine of the Trinity 
at any point in its history as an expres- 
sion of religious unity, when all the world 
knows that it has been, almost from its 
original formulation, a source of contro- 
versy and discord? To this charge, while 
I admit it, I make a dual reply. In the 
first place, the doctrine of the Trinity 
had no “original formulation’: it 
emerged as the logical result of a long 
period of speculative thinking, scrupu- 
lously checked by experience, at a time 
when speculative thinking was most free, 
most active, most authentic. In the sec- 
ond place, though controversy has raged 
about its details, its shades of meaning, 
it has a core of significance which makes 
an assertion in triplicate, so to say, and 
not too formidably for it to be under- 
stood. This comprehensive and cohesive 
doctrine did not spring full-panoplied out 
of any one mind or come into being as the 
intellectual harvest of any one period. 
Rather, it carried to the highest expres- 
sion the philosophical and_ religious 
thought of more than six centuries. I 
might say here that it is not my purpose 
in this paper to present an apology either 
for this doctrine (except as to its mean- 
ing) or for any one of the other religious 
concepts here discussed. Indeed, it will 
be my scrupulous concern to say nothing 
about any of these theories at which 
either its proponents or its attackers 
might cavil. 


II 


For over six centuries Greek philoso- 
phy had been speculating upon the ulti- 
mate substance or ultimate substances 


which underlay the real and changing 
world of our observation. Greek thinkers 
were confident that there was such a 
substance. Greek thought, in so far as it 
was characteristically Greek and pure of 
orientalism, rejected as perverse and ab- 
surd the notion that the universe could 
have come into being without a creative 
source, a First Cause. Even Plotinus, 
like Plato before him, found as the sine 
qua non of all being “‘the existence of a 
principle which produces order, and 
which should be the cause.”’ Plotinus’ 
criticism of materialism in the Fourth 
Ennead is important, pointing clearly, as 
it does, the difference begween an exist- 
ent, autonomous deity and the workings 
within nature of a natural process which 
might be hailed as deity—between an ex- 
isting ‘principle which produces order” 
and diffused process impelled to order 
from within. 

Greek thought, holding that the uni- 
verse was the creature of divine mind, 
not of chance or mechanism, was based 
upon an implicit and a declared rational- 
ism. The universe was such, it said, that 
our minds, being offspring and finite rep- 
licas of divine mind, could approach it 
and find in it not only transient values of 
taste or distaste, but eternal values cher- 
ished by the divine mind and imparted 
to ours. Not only was knowledge pos- 
sible, then, but virtue was possible. In a 
rational world there were good and evil, 
not dubbed so by man according to 
whether or not they served his purpose of 
the moment, but declared so by an eter- 
nal God. Greek thought insisted on a 
universe ordered, not chanced upon; in- 
telligible, not muddled; summoning man 
to moral choice, not to fatalism or fortui- 
tous acceptance. This scrupulous formu- 
lation the doctrine of the Trinity inherit- 
ed and carried to its fullest development. 
The three vital presuppositions of Greek 
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philosophy—that the universe had a di- 
vine source, that it had an intelligible 
structure, and that it invited to moral 
choice—in essence passed over into the 
three persons of the Trinity. Here is the 
essential core of meaning which I said 
was the activating principle of this tor- 
tured doctrine. These three are still the 
vital presuppositions of Christian theol- 
ogy, forming the cornerstone, indeed, of 
all accepted Christian doctrine. The ear- 
ly Christians themselves recognized the 
debt their faith owed to Hellenistic 
thought. The early Christians—as, for 
example, Clement of Alexandria—ac- 
knowledged this obligation by calling 
Greek philosophy the “schoolmaster” or 
“‘pedagogue”’ which had had the destiny 
and which still had the ability to prepare 
men’s minds for Christianity.’ 

The doctrine of the Trinity says very 
explicitly that the whole effectual mean- 
ing of God is not to be found in process 
alone, in nature, in man, in human intel- 
ligent striving on huever high a plane. 
Where there is power, there must be a 
source of power. This transcendent 
source the doctrine of the Trinity asserts 
is God the Father, the first person, or 
primary effectual expression of God. 
Some such concept as this in varying de- 
grees of particularity is discussed in all 
philosophies of religion, if only to be de- 
nied. Very broadly, I take it, it is this 
concept to which Professor Hocking ap- 
plies the term ‘‘supernature”’ in the vol- 
ume [ cited above.! The doctrine of the 
Trinity affirms this aspect of the being of 
God. 

But God is not only source, the doc- 
trine says. He is not only transcendent; 
he is in nature, too, intelligibly and crea- 
tively at work; and in human nature, 
personal, incarnate in the very heart of 
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man. As this, he is the second person of 
the Trinity. Thus does the trinitarian 
teaching preserve both the transcendence 
and the immanence of the divine being. 
Jesus Christ, declared to be the earthly 
appearance of the second person, is for 
this doctrine his only full exemplification 
in human form. Yet it should be said 
here that the second person of the Trin- 
ity was never thought to have had his 
origin on the first Christmas Day. The 
second person had existed “‘since before 
the world was”: God in man had always 
been a fact. Christ was his completest 
manifestation. At this point the intelligi- 
bility of the universe and of the moral 
order must be stressed, for this second 
person, exemplified by Christ, is the Lo- 
gos, or Word, of Greek philosophy and 
of Christian theology, the ‘‘principle of 
intelligibility” in the world, pledge that 
the world and the challenge of the world 
make sense, and that man’s highest intel- 
lectual ideals are divine. Jesus Christ, as 
I have said, is held to be our completest 
revelation of this moral intelligibility, so 
to call it, of the universe and the world of 
values. His life is the fullest manifesta- 
tion of this great truth. The controver- 
sial question as to the exact degree to 
which Christ was or was not divine, or 
different, or more divine than humbler 
folk, is not germane to the matter of this 
essay and will be touched on only by 
implication. 

The doctrine goes on to say that there 
is a third effectual expression of God, 
which we call “moral power,”’ and this is 
the third person of the Trinity, God the 
Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost. This third 
person is said to “proceed” from the 
other two and to be released in man as 
the divine in man, that touch of divinity 
which is in us all, achieves communion 
with the Father. For the Christian, of 
course, the most persuasive, the most 
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potent working of the Holy Spirit is 
Christian love in the human breast. 

Christian theologians declare that any 
theology which fails to take cognizance 
of these three facets or expressions of 
God—the creative, the rational, the in- 
spiring, to put it very inadequately—is 
futile in logic and deficient in religious 
value. Under the three persons there can 
be said about God all that there is to be 
said. They are “what intellect perceives 
of God as constituting His essence,” 
to misappropriate Spinoza’s definition. 
Trinitarianism further insists—and this 
is a marked logical and theological ad- 
vance over the Greek thinkers—that the 
three persons of the Trinity are one God, 
transcendent as well as immanent, one 
and the same substance, to revert to the 
Greek concept, each person not partial, 
but each person implying the other two. 

On the one hand, it seems unnecessary 
to point out that there is myth here, be- 
cause any intelligent thinker about God 
realizes that literary picturization must 
be called in if thought is to be communi- 
cated; on the other hand, the admission 
seems dangerous, because many fail to 
realize that myth need not mean “only 
myth,” but “also myth’—that myth is 
man’s attempt to express truth too deep 
and too elusive to express without sym- 
bols. The doctrine of the Trinity, as such 
an attempt, holds the record for success- 
ful communication. It is not “only 
myth,” but ‘‘also myth.”’ 

Christian theology states that the 
three persons of the Trinity—persons, 
not people !—are not three Gods, but one 
God: the transcendent source of the uni- 
verse, with its implication of mind; the 
divine response of intelligent morality in 
the mind of man; the moral power which 
man may effectively exert to realize the 
ideals he sets himself. Human nature, 


offspring of deity, enlightened by wis- 


dom and filled with the power of Chris- 
tian love, is thus, in so far, declared to be 
divine. This divinity may be stimulated 
and deepened by communion with the 
Father. Christianity, in a long stride be- 
yond Hellenism, and in a longer stride 
beyond Plotinus (tinged as he was with 
orientalism), denies that God is unknow- 
able, ineffable, and insists that he is not 
only approachable by mind, but truly 
available to the mind that turns to him. 
Athanasius, for example, at the Council 
of Nicea, was vindicated by the church 
in his contention for the true incarnation, 
the divinity of man the same substance 
with the Father, the Word essentially 
comprehensible to all men. The church 
accepted this teaching and eschewed the 
claim of Arius, begetter of the “Arian 
heresy.” Arius declared that it had re- 
quired a special act of creation, the crea- 
tion of a mediator of a different order, 
higher than man, lower than God, to put 
man en rapport with what he might be- 
hold, through a glass darkly, as God. 
Modern scientific thought speaks not 
of persons. In trying to formulate anal- 
ogous religious concepts, it speaks, 
rather, of various activities and behav- 
iors within a single, natural universe. 
But philosophy of science, where science 
takes upon itself the mantle of theology, 
is reaching after the same concepts sub- 
sumed under the Trinity, to affirm or to 
repudiate. Only, since the terminologies 
are widely different, it is not easy to line 
up the two ways of thought, concept for 
concept. Yet for such thinkers as Sam- 
uel Alexander, Henri Bergson, John 
Dewey, whose religious philosophies I 
have cited as examples of philosophical- 
scientific thought on this subject, experi- 
ence is the criterion. Since, then, the tra- 
ditional religious concepts of the Trinity 
and the more or less scientific religious 
concepts of our philosophers have this 
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common source, they should, with the 
exercise of a little imagination and in- 
sight, be discussable in common terms. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, if analyzed 
and consulted, can bring these common 
terms to light. Using these concepts and 
these terms, then, what is it that Alex- 
ander is asserting, and Bergson, and 
Dewey, as they define their Gods, incon- 


sistent each with each, and each with the 
God of our fathers? 


Alexander defines the religious emo- 
tion, so as to bring his God within range 
of it, as “the peculiar thrill for us implicit 
in being a part of the universe, or body of 
God, in its tendency towards deity.’’s I 
hope it is clear that by so doing Alexan- 
der has lopped off from the scope of his 
reigious philosophy the whole “principe 
of intelligibility’? which the doctrine of 
the Trinity scrupulously retains. He 


may do this ii he chooses, of course. But 


Alexander does it unwittingly, under the 
tyranny of his tempora) scheme. We 
may be merged in God, he says in effect; 
but we may not seek him or know him. 
“Our minds and everything else in the 
world,” Alexander says, “are ‘organic 
sensa’ of God. All we are the hunger and 
thirst, the heartbeats and sweat of 
God 6 So far, so good. This relation- 
ship would admit of a rich mutuality be- 
tween ourselves and God. But this God 
is only God’s body in Ajexander’s philoso- 
phy. This relationship would hold be- 


tween us and what is God’s Jower and }ess 
significant part. Response could not be 


complete or grow toward completion, be- 
cause understandading is thwarted. Deity, 
offered by Alexander as essential to the 
God of the religious emotion, is entirely 

8 Space, Time, and Deity (New Vork, 1927), TI, 


376. 


Ibid., p. 357- 


in the future. The religious emotion, first 
of all, seeks meaning—which, in Alexan- 
der, is truncated without deity—and 
seeks it with insistence. “Can ye by 
searching find out God?” Not, surely, if 
we do not know the nature of the God we 
look for. ‘““What that quality is we can- 
not know,” Alexander tells us, “for we 
can neither enjoy nor still less contem- 
plate it. Our altars still are raised to the 
unknown God.’ This is the price Alex- 
ander pays for his tempora) scheme—for 
taking time, perhaps, too seriously: God 


sought by the religious consciousness and 
utterly beyond its reach. Why hai) as di- 
vine or as the object of the religious con- 
sciousness a deity who is higher or wor- 
shipful only in the sense that it will in 
temporal sequence come into being? 
Why regard as worshipful a quality whose 
only claim to regard is that it is (@ de? 
Whatever will be will be deity, Alexan- 
der says. 


Define God as we please, as love, as 


creator, as ruler, as creativity, aS process, 


he is meaningless except as he enters into 
nature, into the life of man, and is opera- 
tive there. He might be infinite, omnipo- 
tent, all-wise, potentially all-pervading— 
but let him not pervade the mind of man 
and he would be lost for man in noume- 
nal darkness. He would be meaningiess, 
for man’s mind is the abode of meaning. 
This might trouble him not at all. But it 
would not trouble man, either. ‘What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him:” is 
no more pertinent than “What art Thou 
that we are mindful of Thee?” The fact 
that we are mindful of God says as defi- 
nite things about him as it says about us, 
it says that he is the sort of God who 
can be related to nature; it says that na- 
ture is the sort oF world that can be re- 


lated to him (and specifically human na- 
ture); and it says that they are mutually 


related. 


4 
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We have in Alexander a restatement in 
other terms of the Arian heresy: the be- 


lief that man is a being of too low an or- 
der to understand God in his majesty and 
remoteness. In Christian theology the 
followers of Arius were sometimes called 
“Alogians” because in their teaching 
they robbed God of the glory of his word 
and thereby robbed man of the glory of 
his sonship. Alexander does just this 
when he strips away from his theory of 
God the “principle of intelligibility.” To 
rational religion this is an inexcusable 
depredation. Alexander offers us a first 
person so remote in meaning from the 
natural world that a second person and a 
third person are out of the question. 
True, Alexander’s God is both immanent 
and transcendent. But, as immanent, he 
is meaningless; as transcendent, he is un- 
real. 

_ Bergson, of course, by explicit inten- 
tion rules out the “principle of intelligi- 
bility” from his religious philosophy. For 
Bergson, the don visas can never be en- 
tered into, can never be understood, by 


inte)ligence. Jt takes abandonment of 


the rational principle, abandonment of 


intellect, for us to lay hold upon the surge 


of dynamic life which is the meaning of 
his God. In The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion,’ Bergson treats of the union 
of the true mystic with this God by intut- 
tion, not by intellect—a union that spon- 
taneously blooms, Bergson tells us, into 
good works: social sensitiveness, mora) 
leadership, self-sacrifice, and magnetic 
charm. This authentic mysticism is the 
apex of Bergson’s religious philosophy. 
The God of Bergson is not transcendent. 
We is immanent in the sense that he is 


the veritable tissue of the world: spir- 
originative, plenipotential. Berg- 


son, in emphasizing the immanence of 
God in nature, points out the al\ but un- 


7 New York, 1935. 


tapped power that is in us thereby, vital- 
ity and ascending life to carry man on to 
we know not what heights. The God of 
Bergson, in contradistinction to Alexan- 
der’s, works with all his power within na- 
ture, and not on some far-flung future 
level. As the intimate, bidding, enfolding 
God of the mystics, he works within the 
heart of man, incarnate if we choose to 
callit that. But not as Logos. Not as ra- 
tional principle at all. Rather, as crea- 
tive life surging through what intellect 
denotes as matter. Not as rational prin- 
ciple. J insist upon this because Bergson 
insists upon it, repeatedly stating in his 
early works and in his late that there is 


no kinship between intellect and the vital 


impulse. Intelligence, Bergson says, is 
characterized by a natural inability to 
“think true continuity, real mobility, 
that creative evolution which is \ife.’’* 
Bergson’s great interest in the mystics 
who followed Christ ties him in closely 
with doctrines of the spirit. He points 
out that there have been in the course of 
history explicit manifestations of spirit 
at work.’ There have existed from time 
to time mystics, or saints, or saviors, 
whose jives have been on a higher plane 
than lives of the common run, persons of 
a more spiritua) order than we usually 
ynink of as the order of our world. Such 


a man steps forward unheralded, un- 


Jooked for, inspired, with dominant will 
and dominant eyes; a seer, a giant for 
courage. Turning, he beckons. lead,” 
is his challenge, “you follow.” Thus, and 
thus only, Bergson says, does the race ad- 
vance. Christ is the first and greatest of 
these towering personalities. It should be 
understood, however, [ repeat, that for 
Bergson Christ is not presented in any 


§ Creative Evolution (Mitchell trans.; New York, 
1gtr), p. 162. 

9The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
chap. iii. 
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sense as the Word. Intelligence is an im- 
pediment to intuition in its quest for 
union with the élan vital, with this dy- 
namic source of power. Not intellect ap- 
prehending reason, but intuition appre- 
hending universal love is, for Bergson, 
man’s purchase upon the highest. 

To sum up, then: Bergson omits en- 
tirely from his concept of God what trini- 
tarianism denotes as the first person. He 
is deeply concerned with the third per- 
son, the genesis or “proceeding” of moral 
power from the union of the solitary be- 
ing with God. The second person, Logos 
and Christ, he denies as Logos with the 
implication that the world was created 
by an intellectual principle, setting him 
forth instead as a rare instance of spiri- 
tual power divorced from rationality. 

It may be asked at this point, Is it 
mandatory upon religious philosophies to 
avoid the excision or rearrangement of 
beliefs and values conventionally cher- 
ished by the religious? This would mean 
the stultification of religious philosophy, 
I agree, and the apotheosis of wishful 
thinking. This is not what I plead. 
Merely, in evaluating this religious state- 
ment, I believe it is imperative to take 
note of a yawning logical hiatus within 
its intent. This, it seems clear, is true of 
Bergson’s concept of God. A transcend- 
ent source is denied. The vital impulse is 
an explosive force; we cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. It is un- 
directed, unceasingly renewed out of its 
own activity. Yet, Bergson claims, union 
with this all-powerful, undirected rush of 
life will yield the highest virtue. We can- 
not with the intellect discriminate or 
gauge its values. But out of it—in so far 
as we can free ourselves from the stric- 
tures of intelligence and unite ourselves 
to the “overwhelming charge”’ of the vi- 
tal impulse—will come spiritual gifts 
which intellect will hail and declare to be 
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excellent. Does rigorous thinking find no 
logical hiatus here? 

Now, what of Dewey? Dewey’s reli- 
gious philosophy is, of course, the exact 
opposite of Bergson’s. Dewey’s God is 
defined as “the active relation between 
the ideal and the actual.’’*° For Dewey, 
God is the creative interplay between the 
goals man by intelligence discriminates 
and the consequent actualization of them 
by man’s intelligent effort. He presents 
a picture of mankind with eyes uplifted 
to the hills, not seeking strength beyond 
themselves, but seeking—just a little be- 
yond themselves, not very far beyond 
themselves—ideals in their clarity. In- 
telligence within; ideals beyond; the pat- 
tern of life in which to make them real; 
and a whole lifetime—and many life- 
times—in which to do it. Intelligence is 
the key principle. 

Dewey does, it seems to me, achieve a 
unification of the transcendence and the 
immanence of a certain kind of spiritual 
experience. But it is something much 
more pedestrian than what most of us 
would call “religious experience.” Where 
Alexander and Bergson fall into Arian- 
ism, indeed, Dewey displays a kind of in- 
version of the Arian heresy: instead of 
elevating beyond our comprehension that 
which is the source of our inspiration, he 
places it in nature itself and below the 
level of our ideals. The strength of his 
position lies in his presentation of those 
spiritual activities which in the trinitar- 
ian dogma are subsumed under the sec- 
ond and third persons. Dewey is right in 
saying that the force of these “has been 
attached to the conception of God in all 
the religions that have a spiritual con- 
tent.”"* They are both implicit and ex- 


10 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven, 
1934), PP- 43, 51- 

1 Ibid., p. 52; see also Dewey’s refutation of 
“Theism as the Meaning of a Common Faith,” 
Christian Century, November 14, 1934. 
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plicit, as we have seen, in the Trinity. 
But they are not the whole force that has 
been attached to that conception. In 
Dewey’s formulation, strictly speaking, 
there is no Logos. The Logos has been 
demoted to become the meanings which 
human intelligence can pick out of the 
world, not the meanings which inherent- 
ly belong there. The Holy Spirit has 
been demoted to become that workaday 
vision which discerns values in their ide- 
ality and that moral power which can 
under its own aegis actualize them. 
Dewey’s definition of God is a fair deno- 
tation of the working of spirit as apart 
from religious inspiration; and his dis- 
like of all that suggests superstition or 
mumbo-jumbo or magic, his faith in in- 
telligence as the discerning and testing of 
those ideal values he sees in nature, be- 
speak a deep-seated faith in what might 
be called the ‘“‘Logos,” if we are willing 
to forget that Dewey deletes the source. 
For Dewey is egregiously weak—as, too, 
are Alexander and Bergson—through the 
lack of that aspect of God which in the 
Trinity is called “‘God the Father.” 


IV 


They ordered these things better in 
Alexandria. I shall not, in order to prove 
this, quote long excerpts from Athanasi- 
us’ Discourses, because space does not 
permit. The gist of the Athanasian Dis- 
courses is that God is not in some remote, 
inaccessible, incomprehensible realm, but 
is available to the seeking mind as a 
father toason. “For on this account the 
Word became flesh, that, since the Word 
is Son, therefore, because of the Word 
dwelling in us, God may be called our 
Father also; for he has sent forth... . 
the spirit of His Son into our hearts, cry- 
ing ‘Abba, Father.’ ’” 

And what of the third person, the Holy 


12 Athanasius, Fourth Discourse against the Arians. 


Spirit? “Now to give the Spirit with au- 
thority is not in the power of creature, 


.... Dut the spirit is God’s gift,” Atha- 


nasius says; “‘for the creatures are hal- 
lowed by the Holy Spirit..... The 
Word became flesh that he might make 
man capable of godhead.””’ Looking at 
the writings of the early Christian theo- 
logians, we may recognize the Christian 
affirmation that the Holy Spirit, the mor- 
al power by which man brings his ideas 
to fruition, is not an expression of the life- 
forces alone. ‘““The Holy Spirit is neither 
of the Father alone, nor of the Son alone, 
but of both.’’** Here we have it unequiv- 
ocally stated that the surging up of mor- 
al power, consecrated to the task of lift- 
ing man’s life nearer to his ideals, comes 
not alone through the fertile onrush of 
life and creativity, as Bergson suggests; 
not alone by taking thought, as Dewey 
suggests; but through both. It ‘“‘pro- 
ceeds” from communion between the 
sonship of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 

The doctrine of the Trinity as stated 
here will seem fallaciously peaceable 
compared to the controversial doctrine 
which the later thinkers, like Augustus 
and Thomas Aquinas, made it out to be. 
But in its early formulation it really said 
that the source of our being was as a 
father to his children; that Jesus Christ 
was the full flowering of a divine beauty 
that was imperfectly in every man, and 
in every man because the universe was 
shot through with Logos, with intelligi- 
ble meaning; that the Holy Spirit was 
the gift of moral power in response to 
prayer; that these three persons were one 
and the same substance, one and the 
same God. 

I lay stress upon this unity because, 
uniting as it does transcendence with 

13 Ibid. 
™4 Augustine De trinitate xv. 17. 
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immanence, it is the core of trinitarian 
theology and the great strength of the 
trinitarian position. For many modern 
thinkers, and specifically for those I have 
cited, these realms of activity which the 
doctrine of the Trinity calls “persons” 
(or “hypostases,”’ to use the strictly theo- 
logical term) are not so unified. Philoso- 
phers are loath to unite these three as- 
pects of God, though they do distinguish 
them. But this unification originally was 
the embodiment of a faith quite clearly 
empirical and distinctively Christian, 
springing from the Christian experience 
of the fundamental oneness of these dis- 
tinguishable realms of divine activity. 
This is an inestimable gain for theology. 
Indeed, the lack of it is a theological and 
logical lack in modern scientific philoso- 
phies. Anyone read in Greek philosophy 
and in the Christian theology of the first 
four centuries will realize that these con- 
cepts and their unification were originally 
not intended as an enigma, as mysterious 
truth divinely imparted to the docile 
mind. The formulation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the explicit assertion of 
the experienced oneness of the three dif- 
ferentiated persons of God, was the re- 
sult, I repeat, of centuries of rigorous in- 
tellectual discrimination and understand- 
ing synthesis of man’s deepest experi- 
ence. From this concept, won in every 
instance by scrupulous mental effort, in- 
tuition may take off, no doubt, into a 
mystic sense of union which intelligence 
in its ordinary scope falls short of. Such 
intuition as this, however, comes by no 
abandonment of intelligence, but rather 
out of intel‘igence itself at the apex of 
its function’ ng. All other intuition is, at 
its core, authoritarianism, or wishful 
thinking, or sentimentality, or guess- 
work, or the expression of some derange- 


ment, or a comfortable blend of several 
of these. 

Taken as it has here been taken, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not so much a 
creed as the ground for a creed—the only 
valid ground which occidental thought 
has put forth. The three persons of the 
Trinity are an irreducible minimum for 
the formulation of a sound religious phi- 
losophy. They are the prolegomena to 
any theology. It may be objected that 
their meanings are out of date, extinct. 
But, as they are understood, they will be 
seen to be basic; and basic meanings do 
not change. Only their costume changes. 
All that is affirmed or denied about God 
by the scientific religious philosophies 
which, as examples, we have considered 
here may be brought under one or the 
other of the three facets, or persons, of 
the Trinity. For let me say once more 
that the three persons of the Trinity are 
in their barest analysis “what intellect 
perceives of God as constituting his es- 
sence.”’ It is through their incoherence, 
their incompleteness, and their pluralism 
that religions of science fall short of our 
logical and religious demand. On these 
counts, if on no other, these scientific 
philosophies are inadequate as they seek 
to come to grips with religion. 

It remains for some thinker, sensitive 
alike to the exigencies of science and the 
summons of religion, to effect a synthesis 
of criticized religious values that shall 
satisfy the intellectual needs of the mod- 
ern age. It may turn out that investiga- 
tion along the lines suggested here, re- 
vealing afresh what was the pure mean- 
ing of trinitarianism and what is still its 
meaning and its scope, can actually 
make, out of a kind of No Man’s Land, 
solid common ground for the meeting of 
many minds on the subject of religion. 
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ALLEN CABANISS 


there is a certain amount of contro- 
versy between those who contend 

for form and order and those who con- 
tend for none, or between those who 
advocate more form and order and those 
who advocate less, appeal is often made 
to first-century Christian worship or the 
New Testament service. No one, of 
course, expects to see there either a full- 
blown Lutheran Hoejmaesse or a Re- 
formed Holy Communion, either the 
Anglican Matins or the Dissenters’ 
preaching service. The fact remains, 
however, that each party does expect to 
find the peculiar seed from which his 
type of worship sprang—either a rich, 
colorful, and orderly, though fluid, serv- 
ice or a plain, unadorned, spontaneous 
service. In between these two extremes 
are the other types sought by more mod- 
erate groups: a rich elaboration, yet un- 
hampered by rigidity and stereotype, or 
an unadorned freedom, yet unconscious- 
ly falling into a rational, predictable pro- 
cedure. Whatever their findings or de- 
sires, all these parties would agree that 
the Christian worship of the New Testa- 
ment period was simple, sincere, and 
deeply spiritual. The degree of formality 
which a service of worship may have has 
no proportional relation to its simplicity 
sincerity, and spirituality. All these ele- 
ments may be equally present in such 
diverse liturgies as a Russian Orthodox 
Great Vespers and a Methodist camp- 
meeting, and all may be equally absent 
from them. Simplicity in a service refers 
merely to its unity and directness. Sin- 
cerity refers to the attitude of the wor- 


[ SOME liturgical discussions where 
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shipers. Spirituality refers to the results 
of the service, accomplished through the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Granting the true simplicity of primi- 
tive Christian worship, the question may 
still be asked: How plain, or how elabo- 
rate, was this worship? It will be the 
purpose of this paper to attempt an an- 
swer to that question by showing that, 
far from being a “round, unvarnished 
tale,” it was a very beautiful, moving 
affair. This will be demonstrated by ref- 
erence to four sources of evidence relat- 
ing to early Christian worship: the tem- 
ple service, familiar to all the apostolic 
group and first disciples and in which 
they continued for a while to take part; 
the ideal of worship in prophecy, with 
which this group was acquainted; the 
worship in heaven as conceived by early 
writers; and the indications of liturgical 
use in the New Testament. 


I 


It isabundantly clear in the New Testa- 
ment that the apostles and the earlier 
disciples of the Christian movement 
were very familiar with the temple and 
its services and continued for a number 
of years their association with the temple 
even after they had professed faith in 
Jesus Christ. According to the church’s 
record of his life, Jesus himself had been 
loyal to the temple all his life, never fail- 
ing to attend it' and keeping its festival 
occasions.” His zeal for the temple and 
its services was demonstrated by his 


t Matt. 26:55; Mark 14: 49; Luke 21: 37; 22:53. 
2 John 2: 533 4:45; 7:10; 10: 22; 1: 55; 
13:29; 18: 28. 
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cleansing of its court of the Gentiles and 
his rebuking of profanation.* He made 
use of illustrations derived from the tem- 
ple in his teaching.* He condemned the 
Pharisees for swearing by the temple and 
the altar.’ One of his temptations is re- 
puted to have taken place on a pinnacle 
of the temple.’ His earliest public ap- 
pearance is said to have been in the tem- 
ple.’ The ultimate destruction of the 
temple he anticipated with appalling 
horror.* Many of his great declarations 
gain their force and meaning from their 
connection with the great feasts pre- 
scribed by temple authority; it was at 
the Passover season that he, instituting 
his sacrament of Holy Eucharist, taught 
concerning his atonement;? a later Gos- 
pel suggests that it was at a feast of the 
tabernacles that he said, ‘‘I am the light 
of the world,’*® and at a feast of the 
dedication that he proclaimed his unity 
with the Father." He inculcated respect 
for the lawful religious authorities even 
though they were not exemplary char- 
acters.” 

The early Christians were but follow- 
ing in Jesus’ footsteps when they too con- 
tinued an affiliation with the temple 
whither they continually resorted for 
worship."? The apostles even kept the old 
hours of the daily service’4 and by divine 
command preached in the temple."* St. 
Paul, who was so opposed to binding 
ordinances and requirements, neverthe- 


3 Matt. 21:12; Mark 11: 15; Luke 19: 45. 

4 Matt. 12: 3-6; Mark 14:58; Luke 18: 10. 
5 Matt. 23: 16-21. 
§ Matt. 4:5. 

7 Luke 2:46. 

10 John 7: 2, 10, 14, 37; 8:12. 


8 Mark 13: 14. 
9 Mark 14: 12-25. 


11 John 10: 22-30. 


12 Matt. 23: 2-5. 
13 Luke 24:53; Acts 2:46. 
™ Acts 3:1. 


ts Acts 5: 20f., 42. 
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less performed temple purifications,’ re- 
ceived a revelation from God in the 
temple,’7 and contributed the money 
which he had collected to temple use." 
His thought and mind were deeply col- 
ored by the ceremonial of the temple 
service, and he often interchanged the 
language of temple and church.”? He 
apologized when he had unwittingly, 
though justifiably, rebuked the high 
priest.?? According to ancient tradition, 
St. James the Just, brother of Jesus and 
first bishop of Jerusalem, was so in the 
habit of praying in the temple that his 
knees became hard like a camel’s.**7 And 
St. John the Evangelist is supposed to 
have worn the breastplate or ephod of a 
Jewish priest.” 

What was this temple which meant so 
much to the mind and spirit of the early 
Christians? The actual one which they 
knew was the one erected by Zerubbabel 
after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity and greatly expanded and lav- 
ishly improved by Herod. But back of 
this temple was the magnificent struc- 
ture which has immortalized the name of 
Solomon, king of Israel. It was described 
for them in great detail in I Kings 6-8 
and II Chronicles 3-7. Even further 
back was the tabernacle built by Moses 
in the wilderness according to the pat- 
tern which he received in the holy 
mount ;?3 and though this tent of worship 
had long since crumbled into the dust of 
Palestine it continued down through the 
ages to exercise a fascination over the 
thoughts and affections of pious Jews 


6 Acts 21: 26. 

17 Acts 22:17. 18 Acts 24: 18. 

19 Rom. 12:1; I Cor. 5:7; 10: 1-4, 18; Eph. 5: 2; 
Phil. 4:18; Col. 2:11. 

20 Acts 23:5. 

21 Eusebius Ecclesiastical History ii. 23. 


22 Tbid. v. 24. 23 Exod. 25:9. 
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and Christians.74 Even the temples of 
Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod were 
consciously modeled on the Mosaic tab- 
ernacle, with the necessary alterations in 
plan being made in changing from an 
impermanent, movable seat of worship 
to a permanent, stated place of solemn 
service. Whereas the tent in the wilder- 
ness shone forth radiantly with its veils 
of white, blue, purple, and scarlet, the 
temples glistened as the sunlight played 
upon walls and doors overlaid with gold 
and precious gems.” 

In tabernacle and temples the furni- 
ture remained generally of the same 
type. In the outer court were a huge 
brazen laver for purification and an altar 
of burnt offering. The laver of Solo- 
mon’s temple—so large that it was called 
“a molten sea”’—must have been an im- 
pressive sight. It was five cubits high 
and thirty cubits in circumference, its 
brim being wrought like the blossoms of 
a lily. It rested upon twelve brass oxen.?? 
In the inner court there were three golden 
objects, the table of the presence-bread, 
the seven-branched candelabrum, and 
the altar of incense. In Solomon’s tem- 
ple, because of its size, there were ten 
tables instead of one and ten candelabra 
instead of one.?* The cups of the cande- 
labra were shaped like almond _blos- 
soms.”? In Zerubbabel’s temple the plans 
apparently called for a return to the sin- 
gle candelabrum of the tabernacle.3° The 
lights were to burn every night perpetu- 
ally to symbolize the eternal watchful- 

24 Heb. 8:5; 9: 1-5, 23; cf. also Josephus A ntigui- 
ties of the Jews iii. 7. 7, and Philo Life of Moses iii. 
3-14. 

2s Exod. 26:1, 36; II Chron. 3: 5-7. 

26 Exod. 27: 1-8; 30: 17-21; II Chron. 4: 1-5. 

27 TI Chron. 4:2 f., 5. 

28 Exod. 25: 23-40; II Chron. 4:7 f. 

29 Exod. 25:33; II Chron. 4:21. 
3° Zech. 4:2. 
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ness and presence of God.** The Holy of 
Holies was screened off by a veil of white, 
blue, purple, and scarlet linen embroid- 
ered with figures of cherubim.*? Within 
this Most Holy Place was the ark of the 
covenant made of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold, containing the tables of the 
Law.*3 In addition it contained (accord- 
ing to later tradition) a golden pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded.*4 
All these were memorials both of Israel’s 
rebellion against God and of God’s provi- 
dence and presence with Israel. Over the 
ark, as a kind of covering or lid, was the 
mercy seat of solid gold with two cheru- 
bim.35 In Solomon’s temple the ark and 
mercy seat were placed between two 
larger cherubim within the Holy of 
Holies.*° It was between the cherubim of 
the mercy seat that the Shekinah ap- 
peared and that God communed with his 
people.37. The original ark and mercy 
seat, used in the tabernacle and Solo- 
mon’s temple, were probably lost after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Baby- 
lonians** and were presumably replaced 
in the temple of Zerubbabel and Herod 
by imitations.%® The exterior of Solo- 
mon’s temple was further adorned with 
palm trees and chains,*? and in front 
were the two famous brass pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz, adorned with lilies, pome- 
granates, and network.” 


31 Exod. 27: 20 f.; I Sam. 3:3; II Chron. 4: 20. 
3? Exod. 26: 31-33; II Chron. 3: 14; Matt. 27:51. 
33 II Chron. 5:10; Deut. 10: 2-5. 

34 Heb. 9: 4; Exod. 16: 33 f.; Num. 17: 10. 

38 Exod. 25: 17-21. 

36 TTI Chron. 3: 10-13; 5:7 f. 


37 Exod. 25:22; Num. 7:89; I Sam. 4:4; II Sam. 
6: 2; II Kings 19: 15; Ps. 80:1; 99:1; Isa. 37: 16. 


38 TI Macc. 2: 4-8. 

39 Cf. Tacitus Histories v. 9. 
4° II Chron. 3:5. 

41 TI Chron. 3: 15-17; 4:12 f. 
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A special word should perhaps be re- 
corded about the temple of Herod, the 
actual one with which the first genera- 
tion of Christians was familiar. It was 
the third one to be erected on Mount 
Moriah. Ina sense, it was a rebuilding of 
Zerubbabel’s temple on a larger scale so 
as more nearly to approximate the Solo- 
monic proportions. The huge white stone 
of which it was constructed caused it to 
be discernible many furlongs away. Its 
columns were of the beautiful Corinthian 
order, and it was curtained with veils 
embroidered with purple flowers. The 
most marvelous feature of this building 
was a golden vine over the main en- 
trance, with clusters of grapes the length 
of aman. This was so well known far and 
wide that such eminent pagans as Plu- 
tarch and Tacitus supposed that the 
Jews were Bacchus-worshipers. The 
splendor of the building and its services 
is suggested by the fact that Herod, for 
the dedication of his temple, purchased a 
thousand sacerdotal vestments for the 
priests.” 

The dress of the priests was in keeping 
with the magnificence of the buildings 
and their furnishings. The high priest’s 
various vestments are described in full. 
The first robe, after the undergarments, 
was a white checker-work linen cassock 
gathered about the waist with a cinc- 
ture.‘3 Over this was worn the blue robe 
of the ephod, similar to a chasuble,*4 
around the skirt of which was a series of 
blue, purple, and scarlet pomegranates 
alternating with small golden _bells.* 
And over this was worn the ephod of 
white, blue, purple, and scarlet cloth, in- 
terwoven with golden threads.** Two 
onyx stones engraved with the names of 
the tribes of Israel were set on the shoul- 


42 Josephus op. cit. xv. 11. 
43 Exod. 28: 39. 
44 Exod. 28:31 f. 


48 Exod. 28: 33 f. 
46 Exod. 39:2 f. 


ders.*7 A breastplate made of the same 
material as the ephod, set with twelve 
precious stones (ruby, topaz, carbuncle, 
emerald, sapphire, sardonyx, jacinth, 
agate, amethyst, chalcedony, onyx, and 
jasper), also engraved with the names of 
the tribes, was worn on the front of the 
ephod, suspended from the neck by a 
golden chain.4* In addition the high 
priest wore over his heart the mysterious 
Urim and Thummim.*? Upon his head 
he wore a turban of linen bearing a 
golden plate engraved with the words 
“Holy to Jehovah.”’° The lesser priests 
apparently wore only the white cassock, 
cincture, and headdress without the 
plate. All the clothing had symbolic 
significance, chiefly that of intercession 
and atonement, but also were simply 
“for glory and for beauty” in the service 
of God.*3 Every priest was set apart with 
most awe-inspiring ceremonies*+ and had 
his place in the special arrangement for 
carrying out all the features of worship.®s 

The worship itself, in both tabernacle 
and temples, was prescribed in such 
great detail that it need not be re- 
described here. The reader is simply re- 
ferred to the book of Leviticus. There 
were daily, weekly, and annual services. 
The use of animal blood, water, oil, and 
incense was profuse. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, figured largely, and 
immense choirs were employed. The 
Psalter as it exists today was probably 
thus arranged to serve as the hymnbook 
of Zerubbabel’s temple. Some of the 
Psalms required several choirs and solo 


47 Exod. 28:9-12. 

48 Exod. 28: 15-28. 

49 Exod. 28: 30. 

5° Exod. 28: 36 f. 51 Exod. 28: 40. 
S? Exod. 28:12, 29 f., 35, 38. 

533 Exod. 28: 30. 
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voices for their rendition:° some were 
antiphonal;5? some were responses;%® 
some were solemn processionals;5? some 
were thrilling full choruses of all voices 
and instruments.® Without here going 
into further detail it can be seen that the 
temple worship was a very elaborate, in- 
tensely awe-inspiring, and dramatic li- 
turgical service, and it must have exerted 
an incalculable, though perhaps intan- 
gible, influence on primitive Christianity. 

It is true that such an eminent liturgi- 
cal scholar as Dr. W. D. Maxwell asserts 
that “‘the Temple worship left little mark 
upon Christian worship... .. 
gives two (really four) reasons for his 
statement: first, the real home of Jewish 
worship in Palestine was the synagogue, 
most of the Jews of the Diaspo-a had 
never seen the temple, and to the Gentile 
converts the temple meant little; sec- 
ond, the temple, destroyed in A.D. 70, 
was never rebuilt, while the synagogues 
remained.” This is also the opinion of 
other outstanding church historians who 
attribute more influence upon the whole 
Christian movement to the synagogue 
than to the temple. By and large this 
may be true, but it has without warrant 
been exaggerated and temple worship 
has been seriously neglected. As shown 
above, temple influence was very great— 
obviously so in the Gospels, Acts, Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse; less 
obviously but basically so in the sacri- 
ficial language of the Pauline epistles. 
Moreover, the whole service of the syna- 

56 Pss. 24, 42-43, 107, I15. 

57 Pss. 46, 136. 


58 Ps. 67, sung in response to the Aaronic Bene- 
diction, Num. 6: 24-26. 


59 Pss, 120-34. 
60 Pss. 146-50. 


6x W. D. Maxwell, An Outline of Christian Wor- 
ship (London: Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 2. 


62 Tbid. 


gogue was oriented toward the service of 
the temple: prayers were made facing 
Jerusalem,® the hours of worship were 
those of the morning and evening sacri- 
fices in Jerusalem, and the Scripture les- 
sons kept the tabernacle and temples be- 
fore the people at all times. Even more 
important are some of the indications in 
the “Eighteen Benedictions,” which were 
used in the synagogue from its earliest 
days. In the older sections of those li- 
turgical gems are such passages as these, 
which kept the temple service before 
synagogue worshipers: 

....O Lord our God, .... restore the service 
to the oracle of Thy house. And mayest Thou 
receive with favor speedily the burnt-offerings 
of Israel..... And may the service of Israel be 
pleasing to Thee perpetually . . . . may our eyes 
behold when Thou returnest with compassion to 
Zion. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, even He that 
restoreth His Shekinah to Zion.%4 

Even that poignant prayer for forgive- 
ness which has left its imprint all through 
the New Testament; Psalms, chapter 51, 
concludes with this obvious reference to 
the temple service: 

Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion: 
build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness, with burnt offering and whole burnt offer- 
ing: then shall they offer bullocks upon Thine 
altar. 

And to this day the Jewish synagogue 
has as a part of its furniture a box con- 
taining the Law with a sanctuary lamp 
burning before it, recalling the ark of the 
covenant and the candelabrum. The 
statement may then be hazarded that 
the services of synagogue and temple 
were related as, in the Middle Ages, the 
monastic Opus dei was related to the 
Mass—not antithetical, but complemen- 


63 Cf. Dan. 6:10; I Kings 8: 48; Ps. 5:7; Jonah 
2:4. 

64 Quoted in B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1889), 
p. 208, 
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tary or even more, the former receiving 
substance and meaning from the latter. 

The real home of Jewish worship, 
therefore, was the temple, even if per- 
force it was performed in the synagogue. 
Maxwell’s next argument—that most of 
the Jews of the Diaspora had never seen 
the temple—may be answered by show- 
ing that for this very reason they prob- 
ably thought about it and idealized it 
more than if they had seen it. This is 
clear from the references to the taber- 
nacle in the Epistle to the Hebrews,® as 
well as to passages in Philo, and to the 
temple built by the high priest Onias at 
Leontopolis in Egypt.®? Gentile converts 
would be quite familiar with the temple 
and its liturgy from the Bible. And 
though the temple was destroyed in 
A.D. 70, never to be rebuilt, the orienta- 
tion of the synagogue service remained 
the same; the Scriptures continued to 
mention temple, not synagogue; and the 
“Eighteen Benedictions” still carried the 
petition begging God for the restoration 
of the temple. 

Thus it can be seen that the influence 
of the temple worship was formidable, 
more so than has been thought hereto- 
fore, and must not be left unconsidered 
in any study of the worship of first-cen- 


tury Christianity. 
II 


Another factor operative in the liturgi- 
cal milieu in which the primitive church 
arose was the prophetic ideal of worship, 
especially as set forth by Ezekiel. Here, 
in vision form, during the Babylonian 


captivity, was described the worship of 
Jehovah as it should be. The returning 

*s Heb. 8: 5; 9: 1-5, 23- 

66 Op. cit., iii. 3-14. 

®7 W. O. E. Oesterley and H. W. Robinson, A 
History of Israel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934), 


Il, 220 and 457. 
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Jews realized the import of this pattern 
and tried to carry it out as far as was 
then practicable. The basis of Ezekiel’s 
plan is, of course, to be found in the 
Mosaic tabernacle and Solomonic temple 
(especially the latter), but with certain 
outstanding differences designed to ex- 
press more completely the separateness, 
or holiness, of Jehovah.® The building 
itself was to be more decisively set off 
from the city;7° its various courts were to 
be elevated;” the gates of entrance were 
to be securely guarded;* certain sacri- 
ficial feasts were to be eaten in the seclu- 
sion of holy chambers;’> and no for- 
eigners were to be allowed to perform 
Levitical duty in the temple.”* On Solo- 
mon’s temple palm trees and chains were 
done apparently in bas-relief; in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the temple there were colon- 
nades of posts in the shape of palm 
trees,*> and of palm trees alternating 
with cherubim with two faces, those of a 
man and of a lion.”° This change was 
probably due to the influence of the 
heathen art surrounding the prophet— 
another possible source of influence upon 
early Christian worship. 

The priestly garments are not de- 
scribed in as great detail as in the ac- 
count of the tabernacle, but they were 
considered holy and were not to be worn 
except when the priests were ministering 


in the service.”7 The priests were to be 
entirely distinct from the laity.”* They 


Ezek. 41:13; 43:7-93 44: 6-13. 

79 Ezek. 42: 20. 

” Ezek. 40:31, 34, 37; 49; 41:7; etc. 
72 Ezek. 40: 10, 16, etc. 

13 Ezek, 42:13. 

74 Ezek. 44: 9-11. 

7s Ezek. 40:16, 22, etc. 

76 Ezek, 41:18 f., etc. 
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were to teach as well as to sacrifice”? and 
were also to be judges in controversies.*° 

The services were to be daily, weekly, 
and annual.** Whereas in the law of 
Moses there were three annual feasts, in 
Ezekiel’s vision there were only two; 
and of the daily, only one in contrast to 
the older two services.** No reference is 
made to the ark and mercy seat nor, for 
that matter, to any of the other articles 
in the first temple, except the altar of 
burnt offering, which here occupies a 
place to a degree more important than 
the Holy of Holies.84 The Shekinah 
seems to take the place of ark and mercy 
seat.*s 

Another point to be noted about this 
ideal temple is the stress upon symmetry 
and proportion—so different from the 
tabernacle and Solomon’s temple—but 
this would require a meticulous discus- 
sion of Ezekiel, chapters 40-48, to which 
the reader is simply referred. 

That this vision was influential in the 
mind of the early church cannot be 
doubted by the student of the Apoca- 
lypse. There, in chapters xxi and xxii, 
the author’s vision of the Holy City, the 
new Jerusalem, is strongly reminiscent of 
Ezekiel’s ideal temple and its environs. 
Especially noteworthy are the similar de- 
scriptions of a pure stream flowing from 
the temple, bordered on either bank by 
rows of trees for the healing of the na- 
tions,** and the assertion that this city 
shall be the very dwelling-place of God.§7 
In a much later day it was the secret ob- 


ject of those strange, occult Orientalists, 


79 Ezek. 44: 23. 

80 Ezek. 44: 24. 

25; 46:5, 

84 Ezek. 43: 13-27. 
Ezek, 43: 2-5. 


82 Ezek. 45:21, 25. 
8 Ezek. 46: 13-15. 
86 Ezek. 47: 1-12; Rev. 22:1 f. 


87 Ezek. 48:35; Rev. 22:3. 


the medieval templars, to rebuild the 
temple “on the model prophesied by 
Ezekiel’”’—a fancy illustrating the fas- 
cination of this vision.** 

One other example of the influence of 
the prophetic ideal of worship may be 
adverted to—the famous vision of Isaiah 
“in the year that king Uzziah died.”*? 
In this passage the prophet saw God 
seated on an exalted throne, surrounded 
by incessantly chanting six-winged sera- 
phim, an altar with fire upon it, and the 
temple filled with smoke (of the sacrifice 
or of the presence of God). The hymn 
the angelic beings sang was that which 
forms the first section of one still used, 
known as the “Sanctus” or “Tersanc- 
tus.”” As this hymn isnow sung, it is pref- 
aced by a statement that earthly wor- 
ship is identical with the worship which 
is performed before God in heaven. 


Ill 


This leads directly into the third fac- 
tor affecting the Christian worship of the 
apostolic age—the idea which those 
Christians had concerning the eternal 
worship which is performed before the 
throne of God in heaven. The sources 
here are the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse. In Hebrews is the ex- 
press statement that there is in heaven 
the prototype of the tabernacle and all 
its furniture of which the Mosaic exem- 
plar was just a copy, a bare shadow,°° 
and that Christ performs in heaven the 
full service of which the earthly taber- 
nacle liturgy was simply a faint repre- 
sentation.** As compared with the glori- 


ous reality of the celestial tabernacle, the 


8 Albert Pike, Morals and Dogma (reprinted, 
Richmond, Va.: L. H. Jenkins, 1930; originally 
published, 1871), p. 816. 

89 Isaiah, chap. 6. 
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empirical one in the wilderness and, by 
implication, the Jerusalem temples were 
vague and unreal.* 

The Apocalypse provides a great 
many features of the popular idea of the 


heavenly worship. Before we discuss 
them, however, the answer to this ques- 


tion should, if possible, be suggested: 
Whence came this vivid conception of 
celestial service? First, of course, it was 
partly derived from the Old Testament 
descriptions of temple and tabernacle 
and from the books of Daniel and Ezekiel. 
Second, there was some influence from 
the Hellenistic world—how much can 
probably not be determined with cer- 
tainty.” Third, there are echoes of many 
other sources, such as Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Iranian, and Indian.%4 Fourth, the 
vision of the heavenly worship must have 
been definitely molded by actual liturgi- 
cal practices in the early church.’ It is 
particularly because of the last consider- 
ation that a study of the Revelation is 
profitable in any attempt to visualize the 
worship in primitive Christianity. 

As the book opens the Revelator is 
rapt in an ecstasy on the Lord’s Day.” 
That fact is very suggestive: in his exile 
on the Isle of Patmos, deprived of the in- 
spiration of common worship with his 
fellow-Christians, his mind was inevita- 
bly drawn to the solemn service he was 
missing, and in spirit he was joining with 
his comrades in their prayers, praise, and 
Scripture lessons, or, as Dr. James Mof- 


fatt says, “he recalls in spirit the usual 


% Heb. 8: 2; 9: 24. 
* D. W. Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chicago: 


Willett, Clark & Co., 1936), pp. 126f.; James 
Moffatt, “The Revelation of St. John the Divine,”’ 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament (New York: 


George H. Doran Co., n.d.), V, 303. 

94 Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 303 f. 

9s Evelyn Underhill, Worship (New York: 
Harper’s, 1937), Pp. 91-93, 231. 
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church-service with its praises, prayers, 
sudden voices, and silences,”’" Sf the au- 
thor was indeed St. John the Divine, 
bishop of Ephesus, or even any other 
member of the Ephesian clergy who 
would be accustomed to conduct the 
Lord’s Day worship, this idea becomes 
still more imperative. 

It was while he was in this frame of 
mind that the vision came, beginning 
with a mystical glimpse of Jesus as a 
royal priest ministering in the midst of 
the church, with a golden cincture up 
about his breast instead of around his 
waist to suggest readiness for liturgical 
action.** The white hair of the figure of 
Christ and the two-edged sword in his 
mouth carry the connotation of the 
teaching function of the ministry.’ The 
vision was so awesome and glorious that 
the Revelator fell unconscious in a faint, 
overcome by the splendor.*’? Elsewhere 
in the book one finds that “the temple of 
the tabernacle of the testimony’”*” in 
heaven was equipped with musical in- 
struments,*” with a golden altar with 
horns in front of the throne of God,'°3 
with angelic ministrants swinging cen- 
sers of incense about it,*°* with the awful 
glory of God filling the temple like a 
cloud of smoke."’> The incense is ex- 
plained as representing the prayers of 
saints.*°° It is interesting, in connection 
with the fact that both Jews and Chris- 
tians are “People of the Book” (that is, 


97 Op. cit., p. 342. 
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“hook” plays in the Apocalypse.?”” 

Certain sections of the book (chaps. 
412-11; §:6-14; 7:9-17) have been con- 
sidered as Eucharistic.*°* Whether they 
can be identified thus definitely or not, 
they are liturgical in the sense that they 
portray occasions of heavenly warship. 
The first passage (4:2-11) carries the 
reader into the audience chamber of the 
Eternal, where One, as dazzlingly radi- 
ant as many gems, sits on his throne, 
enveloped in a rainbow in which the 
color green predominates.*°? About the 
main throne are twenty-four other 
thrones occupied by twenty-four pres- 
byters, clothed in white garments and 
wearing golden crowns as priests and 
kings, undoubtedly intended to repre- 
sent the church under the two dispensa- 
tions, in the persons of its chiefs, the 
patriarchs and apostles, and apparently 
suggesting to the minds of Christian 
worshipers the ruling class in the church, 
the college of elders. Burning before the 
throne is the seven-branched lampstand, 
symbolizing the presence of the Holy 
Spirit and reminiscent of the candela- 
brum of the tabernacle and temples. 
Nearer in the central foreground is a 
laver, here called a “glassy sea,”’ similar 
to the one in the temple of Solomon. Im- 
mediately around the central throne, or 
perhaps supporting it, are four “‘living 
creatures” (cherubim), one like a lion, 
another like a calf, another like a man, 
the other like a flying eagle—carrying 
one’s mind back to the comparable vi- 
sion of Ezekiel.**° Each creature has six 
wings, as did the seraphim in Isaiah’s vi- 
sion,™ and utters ceaseless praise to God 

107 Rey. 5: 1-8; 10: 2-11. 

08 Underhill, op. cit., pp. g2f., 138, 141, 230 
and n. 2. 


109 Cf, Ezek, 1: 28. 
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as the Eternal One. At intervals also the 
twenty-four old men prostrate them- 


selves beiore God, removing their crowns 
and praising him in a canticle of thanks- 
giving for creation. 

The next scene (5:6-14) takes place in 
the same throne-room, with the same 
figures present. A mystical Lamb, once 
slain but now alive, with seven horns and 
seven eyes, stands and takes from the 
hands of the silent Eternal One a book 
sealed with seven seals, which he alone is 
found worthy to open. At this the cheru- 
bim and presbyters fall down before the 
Lamb, singing a glorious hymn of re- 
demption, and an innumerable host of 
angels joins in the praise of the Lamb. 
Then the whole of creation, visible and 
invisible, human and animal, living and 
dead, sings a concluding doxology both 
to the silent One upon the throne and to 
the mystica] Lamb. To all this swelling 
exultant paean, which they themselves 
began, the four living creatures respond 
with the solemn “‘Amen” prescribed in 


the earthly liturgy.” This is followed by 


the silent adoration of the twenty-four 
presbyters. 

In the third passage (7:9-17) the 
Revelator is again transported to the 
same room, Again there are present the 
Eternal on his throne, the Lamb, the 
four cherubim, the twenty-four old men, 
and myriads of angels. But now, in addi- 
tion, there is present before the throne 
and the Lamb, standing rank after rank, 
a vast multitude of human beings clad in 
white stoles and bearing palm branches 
(suggestive either of the feast of the tab- 
ernacles or certain religious processions 
of Asia Minor, or even of Greco-Roman 
triumphal parades) who sing in thanks- 
giving for salvation. The angels, elders, 
and cherubim respond with the “Amen” 
and add their doxology, prostrate before 


112 Cf. I Cor. 14:16, and elsewhere. 
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the throne. The white-robed ones are the 
martyrs, and their praise is unending. 
The Eternal One extends his canopy over 
them and comforts and refreshes them, 


and the Lamb acting as a pastor (shep- 
herd) leads them to the everflowing wa- 
ters of life. 

This unutterably beautiful and im- 
pressive conception of the worship in 
heaven, connected in some way with the 
worship upon earth, was destined to bear 
fruit in the church’s liturgy—at how 
early a date cannot be known, but quite 
clearly in later years. For instance, until 
the eleventh century the saying of the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” called the “hymn 
of the angels,” was reserved to the bish- 
ops alone of the clergy, probably because 
in the Revelation the bishops are spoken 
of as the “‘angels of the churches,’’"*3 or so 
it was thought. Seven candles were 
borne before the bishop of Rome, in ac- 
cordance with Revelation 4:5." In the 
rite of Lyons, a medieval variation of the 
Roman rite which was able to survive the 
enforcement of general uniformity in 
1570 because of its antiquity, the aco- 
lytes wear their cinctures up around the 
breast, consciously recalling certain ref- 
erences in the Apocalypse."5 In one of 
the ancient prayers of the Roman Mass, 
just before the priest censes the bread, 
wine, and altar, he prays God, through 
the intercession of the archangel Michael 
standing on the right side of the altar of 
incense, to bless the incense and accept it 
as an odor of sweet savor. This is an er- 
ror and may refer to Gabriel ;™° or it may 
be, and probably is, an allusion to Reve- 


13 Rev. 1: 20; 2:1, 8, 12, 18; 3:1, 7, 14. 
m4E, G. C. Atchley, Ordo Romanus primus 
(London: Alexander Moring, 1905), p. 12. 


ts Rev. 1:13; 15:6; cf. A. A. King, Notes on the 
Catholic Liturgies (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1930), p. 120. 


116Luke 1:11, 19. 


lation 8:3, where the angel is unnamed."*7 
The great scholar of the Mass, Father 
Adrian Fortescue, ascribes the practice 
of censing the altar to this passage and 
the accompanying verses.*** 


IV 
All these factors—the temple (and 


tabernacle) service, worship in prophecy, 
and the celestial liturgy—bore in heavily 
upon the primitive church, forming a 
pattern in its mind and constituting a 
rich, vivid matrix of devotion for the dis- 
tinctively Christian worship. There were 
other vital factors in it concerning which 
only a few remarks may be made here. 
A number of the early Christians came 
out of paganism, bringing with them 
ideas of worship derived from their mys- 
tery religions. That these inevitably in- 
fluenced the Christian liturgy of the first 
century may be deduced from the cor- 
responding influence they exerted in 
some of the language of the epistles of 
St. Paul"? and from the definite coloring 
of the later liturgy, in which as early as 
St. Ignatius of Antioch (jl. ca. A.D. 110- 
17), the Eucharist is considered a cult 
meal, very like a pagan sacrificial meal, 
wherein the worshipers mystically “‘ate”’ 
their god.’ 

These Eastern religions had captured 
and dominated the Levant for many 
years before and after the first Christian 
century. After its attempt to proselytize 
the Jewish people, the church turned to 
the gentile world and received throngs 
of those who had formerly sought to 

™7 Adrian Fortescue, The Mass: A Study of the 
Roman Liturgy (London: Longmans, 1912), p. 308 
and n. 

118 [bid., p. 229. 

9 Col. 1:15-21, 26; 2:8-23; 3:9-11, 23, and 
elsewhere. 


20 Tgnatius Romans vii. 3; Smyrnaeans vii. 1; 
Ephesians xiii. 1; xx. 2; Philadelphians iv. 
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satisfy their longings in the religions of 


Mithras, Isis and Serapis, the Magna 
Mater, and the other mystery cults. The 


chief literary sources for a knowledge of 
the worship practiced by the followers of 


these religions are such Christian writers 
as Clement of Alexandria, Minucius 


Felix, and Tertullian, all of whom lived 
about A.D. 200, and such pagan authors 


as Apuleius and Lucian, who lived and 


wrote about A.D. 160. But many indica- 
tions of mystery-cult practice may also 


be gleaned from much earlier writers, 
notably Euripides, Cicero, Catullus, Ti- 


bullus, and Propertius, all of whom lived 
before the birth of Christ, and Ovid, 


Seneca, Martial, and Juvenal, whose 


lives extended into the first and part of 
the second century of the Christian 


Era.!! 
A Mithraic service has been described 


as follows: 


The service consisted chiefly of the contem- 
plation of the holy symbols, prayer, . .. . par- 
ticipation in the chanting of a litany to instru- 
mental music, mostly flutes. Bells were sounded, 
perhaps mostly before the exposure of the 
Tauroctony. Sacrifices were offered, on great 
occasions a bull, on ordinary occasions birds. 
The two chief objects of adoration in the serv- 
ices—one speaking of victory and the other of 
reconciliation—were the carved alterpiece rep- 
resenting the Tauroctony, or bull-slaying scene, 
and the other the carved plaque representing 
the sacred agape of Mithra and the Sun recon- 
ciled after their struggle. At these services can- 
didates completed their catechumenate, and the 
tried ‘‘soldiers” of Mithra joined in the sacra- 
ment of bread and water mixed with wine. .... 1m 


121 Some modern authoritative studies of the 
mysteries are: F. Cumont, Oriental Religions in 
Roman Paganism (Chicago: Open Court, 1911); 
S. J. Case, Experience with the Supernatural in 
Early Christianity (New York: Century, 1929); 
H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929); S. Angus, 
The Mystery-Religions and Christianity (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1925). There is a very brief, popular 
account in J. F. Newton, The Builders (New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1924), pp. 39-43. 


122 Angus, op. cil., p. 123. 
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Concerning Isiac worship the relevant 
information has been summarized thus: 


It was not, however, these public festivals 


which lent such fascination to the Egyptian 
cult; it was rather its regular daily congrega- 
tional services, of which there were two—bisque 
die—Matins and Vespers: Matins, “the morn- 
ing opening of the temple” (templi matutinas 
apertiones), at “the first hour,” and Vespers ‘‘at 
the eighth hours,” or 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 


the chants of which were audible to passers-by. 
These services were performed by white- 


robed priests with tonsured heads, by whom 
they were made very impressive. Apuleius de- 


scribes the morning service, which consisted of 
hymns, adoration, sacrifice and prayers, at 


which a liturgy was used. The worshippers are 


assembled before the door of the Isaeum await- 


ing the “opening of the temple.” At the hour a 


priest withdraws the white curtains that con- 


cealed the statue of Isis who in the glory of her 


rich robes was exposed for the adoration of the 


faithful as an Egyptian Madonna. A sacrifice— 


matutinum sacrificitum—was then offered, dur- 
ing which a priest made the circuit of the altars 
reciting the morning litany and sprinkling be- 
fore them the holy water from the sacred well 
within the temple precincts, and solemnly pro- 
claiming the hour of prayer. The office con- 
cluded with the chanting of the morning hymn 
by the temple choir, in which probably the con- 
gregation participated antiphonally, and with a 
Mass or dismissal of the worshippers." 

Justin Martyr felt called upon to de- 
fend the Christian liturgy from the 
charge that it was an imitation of Mith- 
raic rites, for in that cultic initiation 
bread and water were used very much as 
bread and wine were used in the Eucha- 
rist and, as the Apologist says, with a 
definite ‘form of words.’’**4 That such a 
defense was necessary shows that, 
whether or not there was pagan influence 
in early worship, some people thought 
there was. It may also be inferred from 
this that the elaborateness of the Chris- 
tian worship was comparable with the 
pomp of a pagan service. 

123 Ibid., p. 125. The passage in Apuleius is 
Metamor phoses (The Golden Ass), Book xi. 

124 Justin Martyr First A pology chap. lxvi. 
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There were important converts from 
Pharisaism, the “high church” branch of 
Judaism. The Pharisees were sticklers 
for the ritual and ceremonial of the Law 
and apparently succeeded in making 
their position felt in Christianity.’ 
There were also converts from Essenism, 
an ascetic sect of Jews who were strict 
Mosaists except for their objection to 
animal sacrifice and preference for in- 
cense sacrifice. They practiced a beauti- 
ful cultic worship on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, facing the rising sun instead of 
Jerusalem when they prayed.’ The dis- 
ciples of St. John the Baptizer were 
probably the intermediate group through 
which many Essenes passed into Chris- 
tianity.’?’ 


V 


Enough has been said to indicate the 
background, sources, and patterns from 
which Christian liturgical usage was de- 
veloped. It will now be profitable to see 
what allusions there may be in the New 
Testament which give some idea of prim- 
itive liturgy. The passages in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse have 
already been described more or less ade- 
quately. The use of psalms, new as well 
as old, canticles, and what the Apostle 
calls “spiritual songs” played a large 
part in the early church’s liturgy.7* A 
large number of these compositions ap- 
pear in the New Testament, and some 
continue in use to this day.”° Regarding 
the appealing little fragment of a bap- 


125 John 3:1; 19:39; Acts 15: 28 f.; Phil. 3:5 f.; 
etc. 

126 Josephus Wars of the Jews ii. 8: 2-13. 

127 John 1: 35-37; Acts 19: 1-7. 

128 Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16; II Tim. 2: 11-13; Jas. 

129 Luke 1: 46-55, 68-79; 2:14, 29-32; Rev. 4:8, 
S20 121.; 9310, 12; 11235, 171.; 12: 10-123 
15:3 f.; 19:1 f., 5-8. 
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tismal hymn in Ephesians 5:14, Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, quoting an apt 
phrase from Walter Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean, says that it is a concrete illus- 
tration of the church’s “wholly unparal- 
leled genius for liturgy.’’"° 

Other liturgical fragments in the New 
Testament are the salutations and bless- 
ings with which most of the epistles begin 
and end. They remind one that these let- 
ters constituted a part of the solemn 
service of worship even when they were 
first written, being inscribed to a certain 
church to be read publicly for informa- 
tion and inspiration, one (Ephesians) 
perhaps being a circular to be read in 
several churches.’** These verses not 
only served the practical and polite pur- 
pose of formally beginning and closing 
the letters but also stood in some such 
relation to the reading as throughout the 
ages such brief aspirations or doxologies 
as the ‘‘Gloria tibi, Domine,” and ‘‘Laus 
tibi, Christe,’ and similar phrases have 
been used. The great ascriptions and 
benedictions certainly indicate a liturgi- 
cal custom similar to the Aaronic bene- 
diction’? and have been so used by suc- 
ceeding generations in the church." 
The Bible explicitly says, and the church 
has understood, that the so-called 
“Lord’s Prayer” was to be used both as a 
liturgical prayer and as a model for 
prayer."54 Other seemingly prescribed 
prayers and affirmations were “Jesus is 
Lord” and ‘‘Maranatha.’’’s The people’s 
“Amen” was a feature of common wor- 


139 E, J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), 
p. 60; Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1924), p. 277. 


131 Cf. Col. 4:16. 132 Num. 6: 24-26. 


133 E.g., II Cor. 13:14; Eph. 3:20f.; I Tim. 
1:17; Heb. 13: 20 f.; Jude 24 f.; Rev. 1:5 f. 


134 Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11: 2-4. 
135 Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3; 16: 22; Rev. 22: 20. 
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ship.'3° There is also quoted what is 
probably part of an ancient creed or pro- 
fession of the faith.'37 Some semblance 
of an established order of service is sug- 
gested, consisting of preaching, fellow- 
ship, sacrament, and prayer.’3* It will be 
noted that the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews calls this early Christian 
worship a continuous “‘sacrifice of 
praise.’”*39 

One of the clearest indications of or- 
derly worship along set lines is the preci- 
sion with which St. Paul describes the 
Eucharistic feast."4? The elaborate pre- 
cautions taken to protect this sacrament, 
the so-called “fencing of the table,” sug- 
gest its awesome ceremonial character."* 
Moreover, the care which the Apostle 
takes generally to curb the disturbances 
in the Corinthian church’s worship im- 
plies a richer type of worship than some 
are willing to concede to primitive Chris- 
tianity.'” Even the organization of the 
ministry in those early days implies a 
highly organized type of liturgy." 

Dr. Maxwell has very happily gath- 
ered together most of the references to 
worship in the New Testament. While a 
certain qualification of his stress upon 
the synagogue as against the temple 
should be kept in mind, his compilation 
is given herewith as a summary of most 
of the relevant New Testament materi- 
al: 

First, that which grew out of the Synagogue: 


Scripture lections (I Tim. iv:13; I Thess. v: 27; 
Col. iv: 16); Psalms and hymns (I Cor. xiv: 26; 

Cor. 14:16. 1377 Tim. 3:16. 

138 Acts. 2:42, 46 f.; 20:7. 

39 Heb. 13:15. 

140 J Cor. 11: 23-26; cf. the parallel passages in 
Matt. 26: 26-30; Mark 14: 22-26; Luke 22: 14-19 
(20?). 

141 Cor. 10: 16-21; 11: 17-22, 27-34. 

142] Cor. 11: 2-16; 14: 26-40. 

143 T Cor. 12: 28-30; Eph. 4:11 f. 


Eph. v:19; Col. iii: 16); common prayers (Acts 
ii:42; I Tim. ii: 1-2) and people’s Amens (I Cor. 
xiv:16); a sermon or exposition (I Cor. xiv: 26; 
Acts xx:7);a confession of faith, not necessarily 
the formal recitation of a creed (I Cor. xv: 1-4; 
I Tim. vi:12); and perhaps almsgiving (I Cor. 
xvi: 1-2; II Cor. ix: 10-13; Rom. xv: 26). 
Secondly, commonly joined to the above, the 
Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, derived from 
the experience of the Upper Room (I Cor. x: 16, 
xi:23; Matt. xxvi: 26-8; Mark xiv: 22-4; Luke 
xxii: 19-20). The Prayer of Consecration would 
include thanksgiving (Luke xxii:19; I Cor. 
xi:23, xiv:16; I Tim. ii:11), remembrance of 
our Lord’s death and resurrection (Acts ii:42; 
Luke xxii: 19; I Cor. xi: 23, 25, 26), intercession 
(John xvii), and perhaps the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi:9-13; Luke xi:2-4). 
Probably there were singings in this part of the 
services and the Kiss of Peace (Rom. xvi: 16; 
I Cor. xvi: 20; I Thess. v: 26; I Pet. v:14). Men 
and women were separated as in the syna- 
gogues; the men were bareheaded and the 
women veiled (I Cor. xi:6-7). The attitude of 
prayer was standing (Phil. i:27; Eph. vi:14; I 
Tim. ii:8).144 
So much, then, for the New Testament 
indications of primitive worship. 


VI 

It will now be fitting to look at some of 
the nonscriptural writings of very early 
date to see what information they give 
concerning the worship in the primitive 
church. These three will be arbitrarily 
selected for consideration: the Didache, 
the well-known letter of Pliny the 
Younger to the Emperor Trajan, and 
portions of the writings of Justin Martyr. 
Others could have been chosen with 
equal propriety, but these are included 
here for obvious reasons: the Didacihe be- 
cause it reflects the archaic period; 
Pliny’s epistle because it comes from an 
outsider and may be used as an impar- 
tial check; and Justin Martyr because he 
is so generously full in his description. 

The Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Aostles, is a document of indeterminate 


144 Maxwell, of. cit., pp. 4 f. 
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age, some scholars considering it to be as 
early as A.D. 120, others placing it as late 
as 166, but most of them agreeing that it 
is the record of a very primitive situa- 
tion, reaching back to the close of the 
first century or even earlier.'45 In this lit- 
tle book, as in the Apocalypse, the Lord’s 
Day is the day of worship.'4° Wednes- 
days and Fridays are the days of fasting 
in conscious antagonism to the Jewish 
days of fasting, Mondays and Thurs- 
days.'4? The general order of the service 
is given as confession of sins, sacrament, 
and thanksgiving,"** quite similar to the 
outline in Acts 2:42, mentioned above. 
The “Lord’s Prayer” with the conclud- 
ing doxology is prescribed for use three 
times a day.™4? The “Amen” is to be said 
and “Maranatha” continues to be 
used."®° The prayers of thanksgiving to 
be said at the Eucharist over the bread 
and wine are given in full,’ as well as the 
prayer of thanksgiving after commun- 
ion." An irregular feature about the 
service in the Didache is the fact that the 
cup is blessed first, then the bread, and 
apparently they were administered in 
that order. This, however, is in accord- 
ance with certain indications in the New 
Testament, for instance in the Lukan ac- 
count'S3 and in I Corinthians 10:16. The 
Eucharistic prayers seem to be manda- 


145 Riddle, op. cit., pp. 89, 154; Maxwell, op. cit., 
p. 7; Williston Walker, A History of the Christian 
Church (New York: Scribner’s, 1930), pp. 42, 97; 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The History of the Christian 
Church from the Earliest Times to A.D. 461 (New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1927), p. 100; T. M. 
Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries (New York: George H. Doran, n.d.), 
D. 75) 2. 

146 Didache, chap. xiv. 

147 [bid., chap. viii. 

148 Tbid., chap. xiv. 

149 Tbid., chap. viii. 


183 Cf. the critical apparatus on Luke 22: 19, 20; 
see also the later Irenaeus Against Heresies v. 2f. 


180 Tbid., chap. x. 
«st Tbid., chaps. ix, x. 
152 [bid., chap. xi. 
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tory for ordinary occasions but, the lit- 
urgy being still in a fluid state of develop- 
ment, the direction is given that the ex- 
traordinary ministry, the prophets, be 
allowed to pray extemporaneously."4 
The concept of the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist suggests the connection 
between Christian worship and that of 
the temple." 

Pliny the Younger, the Roman pro- 
consul of Bithynia in Asia Minor, about 
the year A.D. 112, wrote to the Emperor 
Trajan for advice as to how to deal with 
Christians, whose faith at that time was 
a religio illicita. He reported that he had 
questioned some Christians and had 
gained information about their meetings. 
From his epistle a valuable account of 
early Christian worship may be thus de- 
rived from a pagan source. The worship- 
ers were accustomed to assemble on a 
stated day (stato die, doubtless Sunday) 
before dawn and sing an antiphonal 
hymn of creedal character to Christ as to 
a god (quasi deo). They bound them- 
selves by an oath (sacramento) not to 
commit crime, theft, banditry, or adul- 
tery, not to break faith, to be true to a 
trust committed to them—a reference 
either to the Ten Commandments or to 
the baptismal vows. After this service 
they dispersed, to gather again later, 
presumably in the evening after their 
work was over, to receive food, which 
Pliny—contemptuous Roman that he 
was—says was indifferent and harmless 
(promiscuum tamen et innoxium), that is, 
not the cannibal meals often attributed 
to the early Christians. He verified this 
information by examining two Christian 
deaconesses (ministrae) under torture.*® 

Before passing on, the liturgical infor- 
mation gathered from the Didache and 
Pliny may be summarized as follows: 

184 Didache, chap. x. 185 Ibid., chap. xiv. 

156 Pliny the Younger, Epistle 96. 
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Hymns (and creeds?) sung at intervals 

Confession of sins 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The rehearsal of the Christian code of ethics 
(either by the recitation of the Ten Com- 
mandments, by the renewal of baptismal 
vows, or by the reading of such passages of 
Scripture as the “tables of household duties” 
in the Pauline epistles) 

The communion (the prayers over the elements 
becoming generally fixed) 

The concluding prayer of thanksgiving 


This, together with the New Testa- 
ment materials already presented, gives 
a fairly clear idea of archaic Christian 
worship as something that was far from 
plain, and prepares one for the fuller pic- 
ture given in Justin Martyr. 

Justin Martyr’s first A pology was writ- 
ten about the middle of the second cen- 
tury and was addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, who reigned from A.D. 
138 to 161. It is a defense of the Chris- 
tian church before the bar of Roman au- 
thority. In the course of it three chap- 
ters (chaps. lxvi-Ixvii) are devoted to the 
worship which the Christians practiced. 
As in the New Testament, the worship 
was still common, the people joining in 
certain prayers and expressing their as- 
sent to the others by the ‘“‘Amen.”"57 The 
idea of praise and thanksgiving still pre- 
dominated and the Holy Communion 
was definitely called the Eucharist 
(thanksgiving).'** If, in another book, 
Justin seems to have considered that this 
sacrament had a sacrificial quality,’s’ he 
elsewhere explained that it was the 
prayers and thanksgivings in connection 
with the Eucharist which constituted a 
spiritual sacrifice, well pleasing to God 
when offered by worthy men,’ very 

157 Justin Martyr, First Apology, chaps. Ixv, 
Ixvii. 

188 Tbid., chap. Ixv. 

139 Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 
xli. 

160 Tbid., chap. cxii. 


much in accordance with a passage 
like Hebrews 13:15 f. It will be noted 
that in agreement with the Apoca- 
lypse, the Didache, and Pliny’s letter, 
this account shows that Sunday, or 
the Lord’s Day, was the established day 
of worship. Though the order of worship 
was clearly fixed, some of the prayers 
were obviously extemporaneous, for in 
one place the presiding officer is said to 
pray “‘at considerable length,” and at 
another, ‘“‘according to his ability”’— 
reminiscent of the Didache.*™ 
Two accounts of the liturgy are given 
in this A pology—one with the Holy Com- 
munion following the sacrament of bap- 
tism, the other the normal Sunday serv- 
ice. The following order may be dis- 
cerned in Justin’s record :"3 
Prolonged (‘so long as time permits”) reading 
of Scripture (either from the prophets or 
from the ‘memoirs of the Apostles’) 
Sermon by the presiding officer 
Common prayers 
The communion: 
Prayer of consecration (chiefly thanksgiving) 
Response of the congregation (the ““Amen”) 
The distribution of the elements 
Conclusion or dismissal 


No mention is made of singing, but it 
may be safely assumed. That part of the 
bread and wine which was left over was 
carried to the absent brethren-—a beauti- 
ful manifestation of ‘‘the communion of 
saints.”’ 


VII 


The study is now completed. Enough 
has been presented to show that first- 
century Christian worship was an order- 
ly, rich, full affair even in its very early 
days. The worshipers came to it with 
minds informed by the temple service 


161 Justin Martyr, First Apology, chaps. Ixv, 
Ixvii. 

162 Ibid. 

163 Ibid.; cf. Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 12 f. 
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(either by actual participation in it or by 
the minute description of it in the Old 
Testament), colored by the prophecy of 
ideal worship (as in Ezekiel), and feeling 
that they were but performing a service 
which was a shadowy reflection of the 
gorgeous liturgy of heaven (as conceived 
by the authors of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Revelation), as well as 
with some ideas derived from the pagan 
religions and certain Jewish sects. The 
product of this may be seen in the New 
Testament itself and in very early writ- 
ings, such as the Didache and Pliny’s let- 
ter to Trajan. The resultant outline 
given by Justin Martyr may with con- 
sistency be assumed to be true in the 
much earlier period, because all history is 
a continuous unity." Otherwise the 
question of how and why Justin’s outline 
was developed in so short a time as half a 
century would pose as insuperable prob- 


‘lem. 


In conclusion it is worth a passing no- 
tice that an instructive parallel to the 
rapidity with which an elaborate Chris- 
tian liturgy developed may be seen in the 
comparable development of the ritual of 
Freemasonry (especially of the so-called 
“Scottish Rite’’), which sprang almost 
immediately into existence after the 

164 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Unity of His- 
tory,” Christianity and Crisis, Il (May 4, 1042), 
1f., esp. the picturesque sentence, ‘‘The fabric of 
history is woven upon one loom.” 


modern establishment of the order in 
1717. By 1730 the ceremonial and ritual 
were advanced enough so that even 
spurious rituals were being circulated in 
exposés; by 1740 the Royal Arch degree 
was being conferred; at the same time 
also a luxuriant profusion of ‘‘Scots” de- 
grees had appeared in France; and by 
1745 the splendors of Masonic Tem- 
plarism were being practiced.’ The 
matrix from which the modern Masonic 
ritual came into being was analogous to 
that from which Christian worship 
sprang. The Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and Lutheran liturgies played for the 
former the part which the temple service 
played for the latter; the famous oration 
of the ‘‘Chevalier” Andrew Ramsay in 
1737 may be placed beside the Book of 
Ezekiel for the prophetic ideal; the oc- 
cult traditions of the order occupy a posi- 
tion similar to the conception of the 
heavenly worship in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse; and 
the heritage of lore from Hermeticism, 
the Kabalah, etc., may be compared 
with the influence of the pagan mys- 
teries and Jewish sects in Christian wor- 
ship." 


sR. F. Gould, The Concise History of Free- 
masonry (New York: Macoy Publishing & Masonic 


Supply Co., 1924), pp. 312-34. 
166 Tbid., pp. 277 and 331. 
167 Newton, op. cit., pp. 5-92. 
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Experience and the Christian Faith. By HowarD 
B. JEFFERSON. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 230 pages. 
$2.00. 


Professor Jefferson tells us in the Preface that 
it was the question, “(How can we find a distinc- 
tively Christian social philosophy?” which led 
to the writing of this book. But the chief inter- 
est of the book lies in the attempt to develop a 
certain theological method: “Between the new 
traditionalism and the experimental method 
there appears to be a genuine conflict. I believe, 
however, that there are values in both and I 
have tried to outline a theological method which 
combines them in a consistent fashion.” The 
main question raised by his thoughtful and pro- 
vocative argument is whether such a consistent 
combination is possible. 

His statement of the contemporary religious 
situation is enriched by a broad historical knowl- 
edge of both philosophy and religion. He is 
aware that a strong reaction has set in against 
religious liberalism, humanism, and the idea of 
progress. He sees that the indifference or hos- 
tility of experimentalism to religious tradition 
and the superficiality of pragmatic humanism in 
religion are partially responsible for the revival 
of interest in Christian revelation. But he be- 
lieves that the modern period “has made some 
valuable contributions to religion as well as to 
the mastery of nature” (p. 27) and that these 
should be preserved. 

But when he develops his view as to what 
these ‘‘valuable contributions’ are, doubt 
arises. For among them he seems to give an un- 
duly large place to the experimentalist theory of 
knowledge. He defines knowledge narrowly as 
“those ideas which are empirically verifiable” 
and then argues that it is only by the experimen- 
tal method that verification is possible. As a re- 
sult, he is forced to relegate Christian beliefs to 
the status of ideas “which have great impor- 
tance for our lives” but which are ‘faith ob- 
jects” rather than “known objects” (p. 30). 
Now, if this means merely that Christian beliefs 
can be verified only with probability, it is in line 


with the whole modern movement away from a 
rationalistic theology. It is simply a way of say- 
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ing that faith is based upon experience primarily 
and that the attempt to verify it by rational 
arguments can never produce certainty. Pro- 
fessor Jefferson sometimes seems to mean no 
more than this. ‘‘Whatever postulates we make 
about the God of nature,” he says, “must be 
grounded in genuine experience, should illumine 
the experience we have, cannot contradict em- 
pirically verified fact, and when acted upon 
should lead to desirable consequences” (p. 33). 
Again, he asserts that, while we can gain verifi- 
able knowledge only of “instrumental” values 
by means of the experimental appeal to condi- 
tions and consequences, it is ‘‘reasonable” to 
supplement this by faith in a “supreme value” 
(p. 42), because it provides a court of appeal for 
the solution of conflicting value judgments 
and, as an eternal good, gives significance to 
all our temporal efforts. 

The question this raises, however, is whether 
faith in the “trustworthiness and lovableness” 
of the God of nature and the existence of a “‘su- 
preme value” can be defended as “‘reasonable”’ 
in this way if the experimentalist method of at- 
taining knowledge is the only method. Do such 
arguments for a “supreme value” as those just 
mentioned have any validity from the point of 
view of experimentalism? Undoubtedly Pro- 
fessor Jefferson thinks that the appeal to a “su- 
preme value”’ can be pragmatically justified in 
terms of its consequences for life, but it is well 
known that the vast majority of experimental- 
ists regard the appeal to absolutes of any kind as 
futile and dangerous. Even if he is right and 
they are wrong on the matter, few of us would 
be satisfied with an exclusively pragmatic proof 
of such an important belief. We would be in- 
clined to say that, if the only argument for it is 
pragmatic, it would be more candid to admit 
that it is held on mere faith. In short, can the 
reasonableness of belief in any transcendent 
principle or value be established by the experi- 
mental method? If not, is it not clear that Pro- 
fessor Jefferson must really be using some other 
method, in so far as he thinks that the faith is 
a “reasonable’”’ one? Until he makes clear what 
this other method is, however, a gulf between 
the experimentalist and the traditionalist ele- 
ments in his method will be inevitable and the 


, 
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appea) to the latter will appear to be mere blind 
faith. 

Sometimes, it seems to me, Professor Jeffer- 
son accepts the experimental method only as far 
as verified knowledge of nature and of instru- 
mental values is concerned, abandoning it at 
crucial points for a type of empiricism that has 
elements of realism in it. The possibility that 
experimentalism (in the form of “operationa)- 
ism’’) may not be the last word even in scientific 
knowledge and may have to be supplemented by 
realism is suggested on page 149. But the point 
is more strikingly illustrated by the treatment 
in chapter iii of the revelation of God in Christ 
and the church, For in that chapter, it seems to 
me, the substantial validity of moral intuition 
and religious experience is assumed through- 


out as a critical realist would assume it. For ex- 
ample, the belief that Christ was divine as well 


as human, that by his character and quality of 
life he was a unique revelation of God, is shown 


to be incapable af Logica) or historica) proofs but 


to be a natural product of moral and religious 
experience. “The Christian is gripped by the 
quality of character revealed to him in Christ, 
and all he can do by way of persuasion is to pre- 
sent this picture... Man does not arrive at 
the Christian faith as the fina) step in a human 


thought process. Rather, he discovers that the 
faith has taken possession of him” (pp. 85 and 
86). Here Professor Jefferson's position seems to 
be that, as we respona in faith to the great facts 
and affirmations of Christianity, we find them 
confirmed in our own moral and religious experi- 
ence, though we never attain certainty about 
them. 

The strength of this position is that it main- 
tains the necessity of a faith that outruns full 
knowledge; the weakness, that it refuses to ad- 
mit that we gain even partial knowledge in the 
process of confirming the faith by our own ex- 


perience. There is more than a touch of skepti- 
cism, moreover, about the philosophical com- 
petence of reason to support the faith, Thus, 
the net result of the chapter on “God and Na- 
ture” is that natural theology can take us only a 
Kittle way, since the experimental method allows 
us only predictive knowledge of natural events 
in their sequences; and the chapter on “God and 
Value”’ rejects the attempt to support the faith 
by an appeal to an order of objective values, 
since ‘“‘the only values we can know are instru- 


mental in character.” In the light of this vir- 


tua) rejection of both natural and value theol- 


ogy, one wonders whether the author has not 


cut the ground out from under his attempt to 
show that the Christian faith is a “reasoned 
faith.” 

In his last chapter, on “Theology and the So- 
cial Gospel,’ Professor Jefferson is at his best. 
He sees clearly both that the church must con- 
cern itself with the choices which have to be 
made in the social sphere and that it must pre- 
serve its distinctive point of view by refusing to 
identify itself absolutely with any social pro- 
gram, conservative or radical. {t must, he says, 
combine the experimental method of choosing 
between relative goods in terms of their conse- 


quences with a principle of transcendence for 
the criticism of all such choices and the Chris- 


tian revelation of the Kingdom of God as the 
ultimate end. The first thing of importance is to 


use the experimenta) method in dealing with ac- 


tual social situations, since we are choosing be- 
tween relative rather than absolute values. 
Thus, the use of force in economic conflict or the 
appeal {0 divorce in unhappy marriages is to 


be decided in terms of actual consequences. 
But it is equally important to hold fast to the 


ultimate goal of the Kingdom of God, interpret- 


ing it as at once historic process, present reality, 


and suprahistorica? goa}. The only question } 


would raise about this excellent chapter is 


whether the choice between relative goods 
should be conceived wholly wm experimentalist 
terms. Js not such a choice intelligent only 
when guided by norms regarded as absolute? [s 
not the Kingdom of God conceived by Professor 
Jefferson as such an absolute norm? If so, must 
not the primary ends required by this absolute 
norm be known and known by moral intuition 
rather than by the experimental method? 

GrorcE F. THomAs 
Princeton University 


Religion in Colonial America. By Writttam 
WARREN SWEET. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1942. xiti+367 pages. $3.00. 
This is the first of a series of three volumes 

which all those concerned with the history of 

Christian‘ty in the United States have been im- 

patiently awaiting. Professor Sweet is an out- 

standing pioneer in the scholarly study of the 
religious history of America. His collections of 
sources on particular phases of the story are in- 
dispensable to those interested in the field. An 
earlier one-volume survey has shown his concern 


for amore popular summary of the entire sub- 
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ject, and it has been welcome news that he is at 
work on a more extended comprehensive study. 
The appearance of this initia) volume, covering 
the Colonial period, is, therefore, eagerly greeted 
as an earnest of what is to follow. 

Clearly, Professor Sweet has not intended 
the work primarily for the specialist. He has 
obviously had in mind the ordinary thoughtful 
American, layman or clergyman, who wishes a 
competent introduction to the history of this im- 
portant phase of his country’s life. He has add- 
ed little if anything to what is familiar to those 
who have kept abreast of the subject. What he 
has done is to bring together in a connected 
whole what has already appeared in scattered 
fashion in many volumes and articles. Professor 
Sweet, if one may judge from footnotes and 
text, has made almost no use of unpublished 
material. What he has done is to go through 
many of the printed sources and most of the 
best secondary works and to utilize them to con- 
struct a comprehensive picture of the Colonial 
scene. This he has accomplished in thoroughly 
readable style with illuminating comment and 
interpretation. 

Although the book is not sweltins primarily 
far him, the specialist will find it very useful. He 


will appreciate the critical bibliagraghical ao- 
praisals in the footnotes. He wil scan the select- 


ed bibliographies at the end of the volume to see 


whether in his own studies he has missed any 


item of importance. He wil) read the whole to 
reiresh his knowledge of phases and facts which 
he may have overlooked or forgotten and to dis- 
cover what, in the judgment of a recognized 
master of the field, is the due proportion to be 
assigned to various aspects of the story. 
Perhaps the specialist will be unduly critical. 
Perhaps, too, his own emphases, stressed in long 
years of meditation on the subject, wil) be so dii- 


ferent from those of another that he will not be 
an entirely fair judge. However, some of the 


places where at least one reader would register 
exceptions to Professor Sweet’s quite admirable 
achievement are indicated by the following 
questions: Is not too much attention given to 
the beginnings of denominations and move- 
ments to the partial neglect of later develop- 
ments within the Colonial era? Why is there so 
little on the widespread and prolonged efforts 
to win the Indians? How does it happen that 
almost no mention is made of the Negroes and 
of the beginnings of the spread of Christianity 
among them? Should there not have been more 


in a volume which professes to make much of the 


foreshadowing of a distinctively American 
Christianity upon the inception of what is usual- 
ly termed “New England theology”? Ought not 
more attention have been paid to the manner 
in which the Christian faith contributed to 


American idealism? In the extensive Bibliog- 
raphy one misses such excellent books as Frank 


J. Klingberg’s An Appraisal of the Negro in 
Colonial South Carolina (Washington, 1941) and 


H. Richard Niebuhr’s The Kingdom of God in 


America (Chicago, 1937). Footnote references 
are lacking to the sources of a number of the 
quotations and to several of the important 
items in the text. 


On some relatively minor points the volume 
seems to be inerror. Thus (p. 317) it is scarcely 


correct to call Samuel Hopkins “the father of 
the first antislavery impulse in America,”’ since 


John Woolman (to mention only a well-known 


figure) clearly preceded him. In view of a num- 


ber of earlier movements, it is at least question- 
able to describe (p. 292) the southern awakening 


as “the rea) beginning of the democratizing of 
religion in America’? It would be difficult to 
prove the sweeping generalization (p. 300) that 
“the French and Indian War sermons of Samuel 
Davies constitute a body of patriotic eloquence 


unequalled in sermonic literature.” Although 


Henry M. Muhlenberg signed his last name 


'Miihlenberg,” for severa) decades, common 


Lutheran usage im this country has spelled it 


“Muhlenberg.” Jt is, therefore, doubtful prac- 


to reimstate the umiaut 2ac—aay 


Yet while the book is by no means faultless— 


and what book is?—Professor Sweet has given 
us what is to date the best survey of the history 


of Christianity in the thirteen colonies. 
KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


The Christian and the War. By CHARLES CLAY- 
ton Morrison. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1942. v+145 pages. $1.50. 

This book is made up of a number of the edi- 
torials written by Dr. Morrison, the editor of 
the Christian Century, during the period imme- 
diately following Pear) Harbor. These editorials 
now appear in book form with only slight 
changes. But the book has a value of its own, 
because it enables us to see Dr. Morrison’s argu- 
ment as a whole. This rather unusual argument 


runs approximately as follows. 


The war in which this country is now en- 
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gaged is an “unnecessary necessity.”? ‘The 
course that led to it was not a necessity.” But, 
now that the war has come, pacifists and non- 
pacifists alike are bound to prosecute it through 
to victory under the pressure of a natural and 
social compulsion, incident to war, that has 
taken away our freedom of choice. Because we 
have no freedom of choice in this involvement 
the war process itself is divested of moral con- 
siderations. Those who are at war are, accord- 
ingly, no longer in the sphere of morality but in 
that of religion. For the adjustment of man to 
war is an adjustment not to ideals (morality) 
but to the inexorabilities of life (religion). War, 
though caused by sin, is itself not sin. It is hell, 
the righteous judgment of God upon the sin of 
man that brought on the war. 

As long as the war lasts there is nothing for 
the nation to do but to fight. The only attitude 
becoming to the Christian as he fights—and all 
Christians, pacifists and nonpacifists alike, do 
fight in some way—is the attitude of repent- 
ance, the acknowledgment of his guilt and the 
guilt of his nation before God for their share in 
the process of injustice which brought on the 
war. No distinctions as to the greater right or 
wrong on either side, or as to the greater good or 
evil that will attend the victory of either side, or 
between aggressors and their victims should be 
drawn by the Christian, for such notions will 
inhibit the spirit of repentance. And only re- 
pentant souls can co-operate with God after the 
war in building a just world. 

This argument raises many issues. Here we 
can point out only one. This issue concerns the 
idea of the unmoral nature of war—the idea 
that, because of its inexorabilities, a war in 
which a Christian participates allows him to 
make no distinctions as to the greater or lesser 
merit of the causes for which men fight and die. 
The processes of war thus involve the suspen- 
sion of the processes of conscience, and of reason 
as far as they affect the conscience. ; 

This idea seems to this reader to involve an 
inherent contradiction. For war, as the author 
emphasizes, penetrates to the very selfhood of a 
people; and conscience, as many thinkers from 
Immanuel Kant to T. V. Smith have pointed 
out, resides at the very core of self. Thus, the 
more nearly total the war is, the more con- 
science is bound to be involved. If conscience is 
not involved at all, we may be sure that the in- 
dividual or the people are not doing much fight- 
ing, certainly nothing like what they are capable 


of doing. If their consciences are out of the war, 
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then they in large part are out of the war, or 
they are really against the war. All military and 
civilian leaders in wartime know. this to be a 
fact. That is why they are continually engaged 
in stating their case so as to appeal to the rea- 
son and the conscience. For if a war no longer 
appeals to the reason and the conscience of a 
people, they may fight on mechanically for a 
while but certainly not as those who will endure 
unto death. 

Thus the notion of the unmoral character of 
war involves not only a contradiction but seri- 
ous practical consequences. What hope, for in- 
stance, could we have of a just and durable 
peace unless the processes of reason and con- 
science retained some vitality in wartime? It is 
true that these processes ave conditioned by the 
inexorabilities of war, but their functions are 
not abrogated. Otherwise the counsel simply to 
“praise the Lord and pass the ammunition” 
would constitute the Christian’s highest wis- 
dom. 

But, in spite of our disagreement with the 
editor of the Christian Century on this issue, we 
are grateful to him for raising it. For it brings 
into the center of the field of religious discussion 
the whole problem of ‘“‘the inexorabilities” of 
nature and history. Usually these “inexorabili- 
ties” are read back into the inscrutable will of 
God or are drawn forward into the remediable 
blunders and sins of men. Are these traditional 
categories of explanation adequate today? Or 
do the “‘inexorabilities’’ of both peace and war 
require us to venture on a fresh approach to- 


ward their elucidation? That is a moot question 


for Christian theology. 


Justin Wroer Nixon 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in 
Formgeschichte. By Nuts Lunp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. xiv-+428 pages. $4.00. 

In spite of its size and of the unfamiliar words 
in its title, the contents of this book can be 
readily summarized, and the ordinary reader 
will find its chapters entirely lucid and readable. 
The theme is simply that the New Testament 
writings show repeatedly a rather elaborate use 
of a literary device of inversion. There is a tend- 
ency to proceed for a time in a given order and 
then to conclude in inverse order. An example 
of a whole volume illustrating this device is the 
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Book of Revelation; of a single stanza of a few 
lines, is the following: 
For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 


And their ears are dull of hearing, 
And their eyes have they closed, 


Lest they should perceive with their eyes 
And hear with their ears, 


And understand with their heart. 


With this habit of sequence is combined the 
familiar parallelism of successive units and the 
alternating of parallel units. To observe and to 
point out this literary phenomenon in the New 
Testament is the principal object of Dr. Lund’s 
book. He has, to my knowledge, worked on the 
subject for over twenty-five years and has suc- 
ceeded in selecting the best evidence and in find- 
ing the most effective visual way of presenting 
it. His illustrations deal most extensively with 
I Corinthians and the prison epistles of Paul, 
Matthew among the Gospels, and the Book of 
Revelation, but since he regards the feature as 
Jewish or Semitic in character he illustrates it 
from the Law, from the Prophets, and «more 
fully) from the Psalms. 

Although one or two obscure English scholars 
anticipated some of Dr. Lund’s findings, in our 
generation probably no readers of the New 
Testament have suspected it of containing any- 
thing like the amount of formal arrangement 
that is here indicated. One’s first question is, 
“Ts it really there?” If Dr. Lund’s evidence is 
accepted, one must consider carefully his inter- 
pretation. The subjective character of similar 
elaborate analyses makes critics wary of this 
one. Obviously not all the evidence is equally 
cogent. Coincidence, or the naturalness of some 
repetition or contrast, may account for some of 
the phenomena. Nevertheless, some of the evi- 
dence is inescapable: the minds of biblical 
writers tend to invert when they repeat. Dr. 
Lund assures us that except in the simplest 
form, known as chiasmus to Greek rhetoricians, 
this phenomenon is limited to the biblical or 
Semitic writings. If that is the case, then his 
argument that it shows a definite Semitic or 
biblical influence seems plausible. Otherwise we 
might think it merely natural or human. One 
need not decide whether the authors fell into 
this trick of style consciously or unconsciously. 
It is so elaborate that Dr. Lund himself some- 
times seems to be quite clear that it was con- 
scious and intentional. He regards it as liturgi- 
cal, and that would imply that not only the 
Psalms but also Paul’s letters, Matthew, and 
Revelation were intended from the first to be 


used in public worship. Like other discoverers 
of forms in the Bible, Dr. Lund occasionally 
yields to the temptation to textual emendation 
to fit his theories. More convincing are his full 
comments on the structure and meaning of the 
passages which he is analyzing formally. 

The reader should be warned against various 
false inferences which the author himself has 
also avoided. The formality of introverted order 
is not universal in the New Testament, and even 
when it occurs it may be unconscious and is 
certainly flexible. If it represents a Jewish or 
Semitic influence, for example, in the Gospels, 
it is no evidence that they were originally writ- 
ten in Aramaic. In spite of the word Form- 
geschichte in the subtitle, the book has very little 
in common with the main lines of form criticism 
as they have been recently developed. Finally, 
the reader should be warned neither to accept 
nor to reject the author’s sober contention with- 
out faithfully pondering what he has laid before 
us and subjecting it to every alternative ex- 
planation that is conceivable. 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
Harvard University 


Paths of Life. By Cuartes Morris. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. 257 pages. $3.00. 


The reviewer of this book is in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The book is so well written and so inter- 
esting, contains such memorable expositions 
and critiques, and is so well liked by the review- 
er that he hesitates to express the very critical 
attitude which he increasingly feels as he reflects 
on the essential content presented. This review 
must deal with content and, in doing so, will 
probably fail to indicate the stimulus and charm 
which Mr. Morris has ready for his reader. 

The subtitle is ‘‘Preface to a World Reli- 
gion,” and the jacket says: “In search of a faith 
by which the thoughtful person can direct his 
life in today’s world.” As these two quotations, 
when read together, indicate, the author con- 
ceives of religion as a “quest for an orientation 
of the total personality.”? The word ‘‘God” he 
uses to mean “‘the key symbol which men have 
used to express the preferred type of personality 
to which their own orientation tends.” One 
might quarrel with this interpretation of religion 
and God, but one need not. For the book is not 
about these words but about a quest which we 
all recognize as real and vitally important. This 
quest has become increasingly difficult with the 
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growing complexity of our world; but the num- 
ber of types of such a quest—the types, there- 
fore, of what our author calls “religion’”—are 
determined by the principal types of drives or 
interests of human personality. According to 
our author, there are but three such principal 
components or interests or tendencies, namely, 
what he calls the “buddhist,” the “dionysian,” 
and the “promethean.” 

The buddhist component of personality com- 
prises those tendencies in the self to regulate itself 
by holding in check its desires. These are the 
tendencies to self control, to solitude, to meditation, 
to detachment, to sélf-containment. 

The dionysian component is made up of the 
tendencies to release and indulge existing desires 
in the presence of objects appropriate to the satis- 
faction of the desires. 

The promethean component of personality is the 
sum of the active tendencies to manipulate and re- 
make the world in the service of the satisfaction of 
existing ‘desires. 

All three of these tendencies are to be found 
in all individual men and also, to some extent, in 
each of the religions. But each of the leading 
types of religion weights them in its own unique 
way. Now if one calculates how many combina- 
tions of the three there will be if in each triad no 
two of the three components are weighted alike, 
one will discover that the answer is six. There 
are, therefore, our author concludes, just six 
types of religion. Each of these types thus psy- 
chologically determined he now proceeds to 
identify with some historical religion or philoso- 
phy. Thus Buddhism stresses chiefly the Bud- 
dhist component, accepts the Promethean as 
second in importance, and puts the Dionysian 
in the last place. What is called the Dionysian 
type of religion is illustrated by, and identified 
with, the attitude of Nietzsche, and the order of 
its weighting is as follows: Dionysian, Buddhist, 
Promethean. The Promethean religion is illus- 
trated by the Greek myth that bears that name, 
by Goethe’s Faust, but most purely and most 
completely by Dewey’s instrumentalism. Here 
the Dionysian occupies the second place of 
importance and the Buddhist the third. The 
Apollonian religion arranges the three com- 
ponents thus: Promethean, Buddhist, Diony- 
sian—and is best illustrated by the Aristotelian 
point of view and, to a less extent, by the Con- 
fucian. It is essentially conservative and teaches 
that one should hold fast that which has been 
found good. The Christian personality and re- 
ligion is, of course, typified by the historical 
Jesus, is “weakest in the promethean compo- 


nent, with a strong dionysian component con- 
trolled by even stronger buddhistic traits.” 
Its central stress is on love, but love of a some- 
what sublimated sort. This “requires the fol- 
lowers of Christ to withdraw from the social 
community in so far as these actions are based on 
other interests or other forms of love and to im- 
agine an ideal society—here on earth or here- 
after—in which love will be the dominant atti- 
tude of all its members.” Finally there is the 
sixth possible triad, in which the Dionysian urge 
is the strongest, the Promethean second, and the 
Buddhist last. This our author christens ‘‘Mo- 
hammedan” and illustrates it from the Koran 
and Mein Kampf. These, then, are the six ac- 
tual types of religion. The author adds aseventh 
type which is for him the ideal, and which he 
calls the ‘‘Maitreyan.”’ 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the great mis- 
take in this exposition of the different religions 
is the author’s strange notion that the historical 
religions are definable in static terms. Each of 
the great religions, in fact, is a growing organ- 
ism, a stream of changing tendencies flowing 
down through the ages. Less open to funda- 
mental criticism, but still very questionable, is 
the assumption that each type of personality 
can be sharply connected with a given faith. 
It must be admitted that some of these identi- 
fications have been carried out with surprising 
skill and success. The treatments of Buddhism 
—its strength and its weakness—of Nietzsche, 
and of Dewey are masterpieces of literary and 
philosophical interpretation; they, with several 
other similar pieces of exposition, will make the 
book well worth reading even if one disregards 
all the analysis into types. Difficulties, however, 
increase when one reaches the last three triads. 
Here a good deal of forcing has to be ‘done, and 
the identifications appear arbitrary. Also the 
question arises: Why just seven types? Why not 
include triads in which two of the components 
would be equal? It is plain that there are six of 
these; and certainly, witha little ingenuity and a 
little good will, historical and philosophical il- 
lustrations could be found for them. But Mr. 
Morris adds only a seventh triad, the Maitreyan, 
in which all three components of personality 
shall be equally stressed. This triad expresses 
his own ideal, and he believes that, if a religious 
and philosophical attitude which satisfies this 
type of personality can be developed and ac- 
cepted, man’s quest will reach its goal. 

A re-reading of this review shows that the pre- 
diction with which it began has been unfortu- 
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nately fulfilled. For this itemized account of the 
content of Mr. Morris’ work gives only a faint 
notion of the suggestiveness and fascination with 
which most of its pages are filled. So the re- 
viewer will close with this belated piece of ad- 
vice: ‘Don’t read this review; read the book!” 


JAMES BIsseTT PRATT 
Williams College 


The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God: 
A Critical Analysis. By STEPHEN LEE ELy. 
Mad.son, Wis.: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1942. 58 pages. $1.25. 


This compact, provocative volume on White- 
head will appeal to a wide and varied audience, 
and it should arouse considerable discussion. It 
consists of a nontechnical exposition of White- 
head’s metaphysics and his philosophy of reli- 
gion, together with a critical analysis of the lat- 
ter. The analysis, concerned with an evalua- 
tion of Whitehead’s God in relation to religious 
demands and problems, is internal: given White- 
head’s principles, Ely evaluates his theology in 
terms of these principles. 

The exposition of Whitehead’s metaphysics, 
although limited to bare essentials and neces- 
sarily restricted for the most part to Process and 
Reality, is excellent. Within its brief compass it 
contains the best summary statement of White- 
head’s general position this reviewer has seen in 
print. Its definitiveness is qualified, however, 
by two basic errors. First, Ely states that ‘there 
are, strictly speaking, no external relations.” 
But there are three instances of external rela- 
tions: the relations between contemporary 
events, the relations of forms to events, and the 
relation of the past to the present. Second, Ely 
holds that the arguments for God “‘are based on 
a fundamental postulate of Whitehead’s—that 
the possible is prior to the actual, not only 
logically but metaphysically.” This view con- 
tradicts Whitehead’s basic “‘ontological prin- 
ciple,” which says the final reasons for things 
are found only in concrete actualities. There 
are no disembodied explanations or existences. 

Ely’s evaluation of Whitehead’s God, while 
stimulating, lacks adequacy and objectivity. 
This may be due in part to the seemingly implic- 
it humanistic bias of the author. In any event, 
Ely’s analysis is largely destructive in character. 
His general conclusion is that Whitehead’s God 
is religiously unsatisfactory: the functions of 
God which can be derived from metaphysical 


analysis are such that Whitehead is not warrant- 
ed in calling him “‘God.” The functions of God 
which are relevant to religious needs can be de- 
rived only by moral and religious intuitions, 
guesswork, or blind faith; these methods are 
suspect and lack intellectual respectability. 

More specifically, Ely feels that Whitehead’s 
God is not good; he furnishes no solution to the 
problem of evil and he does not care for individ- 
uals and their values. God’s “complementary 
function” (which is deducible from Whitehead’s 
principles), whereby he transmutes evil into 
good, results in the unreality of evil for God. 
And this function destroys any belief in God’s 
goodness because evil is still evil for us and be- 
cause we have no guaranty that God’s standard 
of value is compatible with ours. In fact, God 
may will what is evil for man. God’s “saving 
function” (which is not deducible from White- 
head’s principles), whereby he preserves all 
values from the ultimate evil of “perpetual 
perishing,” applies only to God’s enjoyment. 
We as individuals perish, and the Jack of im- 
mortality is still an evil for us. We are reduced 
to being mere transient instruments for God’s 
selfish enjoyment, and therefore the individual- 
ity of finite things does not really count. 

It is tragically unfortunate that Whitehead 
has not been able to develop and clarify more 
fully his philosophy of religion. We stood to 
gain much. But Whitehead has been more con- 
cerned with the secular than with the religious 
functions of God. The completion of this ap- 
proach appears to be one of the major tasks for 
the present philosophic and religious generation 
to fulfil. Professor Ely’s contribution in this re- 
gard consists of an analysis of three fundamental 
problems in Whitehead’s thought: the preserva- 
tion of values (God’s consequent or concrete na- 
ture), the transmutation of evil into good, and 
the relation between the preservation of an in- 
dividual’s values and the preservation of his in- 
dividuality as such. This reviewer disagrees 
with most of Ely’s negative conclusions. 

Ely says that it is necessary that God, in 
Whitehead’s system, have a concrete nature 
but that one cannot thereby infer that God pre- 
serves all values. But what is God as conse- 
quent apart from the saving of values? God 
must preserve some values in order to be con- 
crete. The question as to whether all values are 
saved must include answers to the problems of 
“objective immortality,” the “incompatibility 
of values,” and “negative prehensions.” The 
doctrine of the unchangeableness of the past, the 
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good as good and the evil as evil, is ground for 
saying that the distinction between good and 
evil is not obliterated by God. But one cannot 
glibly say that there are no questions about the 
consequent nature of God. For example, how is 
the past as “one” known? Do negative prehen- 
sions exclude only eternal objects and not feel- 
ings? 

Ely’s primary difficulty concerns the fact of 
transmutation; and his interpretation makes 
nonsense of all of Whitehead’s theology. Trans- 
mutation does not involve automatic transfor- 
mation of evil into good whereby the evil be- 
comes only apparent. The love of God does not 
mean that the sinner’s past is changed and that 
past evils and their consequences are forgotten. 
God’s love or primordial ordering of possibil- 
ities means that present evils can (but may not) 
be so related to other events that some good 
can emerge. But this transformation is possible 
only because of the unchanging nature of God. 
The redemption of evil through suffering in- 
cludes the suffering of God. The preservation of 
a past evil as evil (even though it is now trans- 
formed into an aspect of a good) means that a 
present good is less valuable than it might have 
been if past evil had been less evil. Further- 
more, the fact that Whitehead’s God is natural- 
istic and thus exemplifies our first principles is 
ground for holding that his standard of value is 
compatible with our own—in principle. This 
does not mean that God’s goodness is identical 
with ours; but the idea that God might will evil 
for man could only mean (in Whitehead’s sys- 
tem) that man was unwilling to actualize 
growth in value experience. Only if it can be 
shown that human values exemplify a basically 
different structure from that defined by the pri- 
mordial nature of God is it true that White- 
head’s God is irreconcilable with human good- 
ness. 

Finally, why should the question of God’s 
goodness hang on the immortality of individ- 
uals? Or why is the redeeming of my tragedy 
and suffering meaningful only if I am present to 
share in the redemption? To hold these two 
ideas as inseparable implies there is no such 
thing as altruism or a disinterested love for 
God. Ely’s position is ironical: he implies that 
it would be religiously justifiable for God to 
serve man and his values and to preserve them 
both indefinitely, but that the saving of our 
values by God for his own enjoyment would be 
evidence of God’s selfishness. The difference be- 
tween “God’s selfishness” and ours is that God’s 
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selfishness coincides with his altruism because 
the world makes up the concrete parts of God. 
Ely’s statement, “The very notion of ‘redemp- 
tion through suffering’ implies a divorce be- 
tween suffering as a means and as an end,” and 
his contention that the individuality of finite 
things does not count are both denied in White- 
head’s system by the consideration that the 
meaning of existence is “now”—both for God 
and forman. As Whitehead says, there is no one 
far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves, and there is no perfection beyond which 
there is no greater perfection. Every means is 
an end and every end is a means—for God and 
man. Therefore, if humanists can find it mean- 
ingful to suffer for the sake of a finer society 
which they may never share, why cannot the- 
ists live for “the glory of God” which they may 
never fully inherit? 

Ely’s quarrel over Whitehead’s use of the 
term “‘God”’ has force only if it is assumed that 
the term has one fixed and normative meaning. 
To say that such is not the case is merely to state 
the obvious. 

BERNARD M. LOOMER 
University of Chicago 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XVI. Davin 
Puitipson, chairman, Board of Editors. 
Cincinnati, 1941. 482+159 pages. $3.00. 


Were a comparable volume, representing the 
wide range of interests of a theological faculty, 
issued by a Christian theological seminary, the 
Christian reviewer would find himself in difficult 
enough straits in attempting to pass authorita- 
tive judgment on the volume. Even when the 
reviewer or reader of this Annual finds himself 
outside his own special field, his interest is 
caught by the obviously scholarly and creative 
compositions. The first and last articles in Eng- 
lish are of special significance to students of the 
Old Testament. 

In the first, President Morgenstern presents 
a fruitful interpretation of Psalm 48 (see his dis- 
cussion of Psalm 82 in HUCA, Vol. XIV). Ina 
ninety-six-page dissertation he denies the unity 
of the psalm, its character as a processional 
psalm, and any allusion in it to the events of 
Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem in 7or B.c. He 
would isolate verses 5-8 as Psalm 48B and con- 
nect them positively and without doubt with 
the destruction of a considerable portion of the 
Persian fleet of Xerxes just before the Battle of 
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Artemisium in 480 B.c. He finds in this psalm, 
and in Ezekiel 27, A, the earliest literary record 
we possess of this event. The reviewer doubts 
the sufficiency of the data in either passage to 
warrant this conclusion. The confusion of a 
coalition of unnamed kings and the destruction 
of ships of Tarshish by an east wind are too 
general a reference to permit ascription to a 
specific event. Since verses 5-8 may really 
be taken integrally with the context, being the 
reports or traditions which the psalmist has 
heard in Jerusalem (see vs. 9), the psalmist may 
be referring generally to events in the past. 
That Ezek. 27:33 alludes to treasure cast ashore 
after the storm at Artemisium is dubious, for the 
context suggests a reference to profit brought to 
the “‘kings of the earth” by Tyre’s trade. Presi- 
dent Morgenstern offers many interesting side 
lights on the psalm and clearly establishes its 
post-Exilic date. The rest of the psalm (48A), 
he concludes, is a pilgrimage psalm, sung by 
Galilean pilgrims as they approach the Mount of 
Olives on the festival of Asif and dated about 
500 B.c. Among the significant contributions of 
the article are the discussion of the kingship of 
Yahweh and the interpretation of Saphon. The 
latter leads into an analysis of the “mount of 
the gods,” with pertinent allusions to the Book 
of Enoch, the Babylonian temple tower and 
Mount Ararat, and into other interesting by- 
paths. 

Ina sixty-eight-page, well-organized treatise, 
Alexander Sperber comes to some revolutionary 
conclusions regarding the character of pre- 
Massoretic phonology. Pointing out in detail, 
on the basis of Jacob ben Chayim’s Bible, the de- 
viations from the generally accepted basic laws 
of Tiberian grammar, he deduces, among other 
things, that the Qames and Pathah for a, the 
Sere and Hireq for i, and the Holem and Qibbus 
for o do not indicate any differentiation as to 
quantity or quality, and he also concludes that 
the singling-out of the laryngeals and Resh for 
special treatment is only Massoretic. His study 
brings into bold relief the extent of the excep- 
tions to the standard rules of Massoretic gram- 
mar still in the Massoretic Bible and promises a 
fruitful line of further research. 

B. J. Bamberger presents an interesting Ag- 
gadic study of “Revelations of Torah after 
Sinai.”’ He would explain how it is that most of 
the Aggadot represent Moses receiving the Tor- 
ah on Sinai in absolutely complete form, con- 
trary to the text of the Torah itself. The motive 
was the glorification of the Torah as complete 


and unchangeable. The plain text of the Torah 
would have supported a belief in progressive 
revelation, which, in the mind of the rabbis, 
would have been dangerous before the claims of 
Gnostic and Christian antinomianism. Conse- 
quently, even the utterances of the prophets had 
to be interpreted as but restatements of the 
forty-day Sinai revelation. 

President Finkelstein discusses “The Trans- 
mission of Early Rabbinic Traditions.” As an 
aid to memory, students formulated certain 
phrases in each tradition to serve as pegs on 
which the unformulated portions depended. 
These, later reduced to writing, formed the notes 
by which much of the Tannaitic tradition was 
preserved before it was put completely in writ- 
ten form. They were employed for the Baraitot, 
not for the Mishna. Five forms in which the 
tradition was handed down are analyzed. This 
study is significant for all interested in the de- 
velopment of religious tradition, as also is the 
treatment of ‘““The Problem of the Anonymous 
Mishna’”’ by Alexander Guttmann, in which the 
author considers those Halakot in connection 
with which no name is given. 

Henry Englander, writing on “‘Joseph Kara’s 
Commentary on Micah in Relation to Rashi’s 
Commentary,” concludes that Kara here fol- 
lows Rashi almost verbatim, in contrast with his 
other commentaries, and so this may have been 
his first attempt at a commentary. Abraham 
Cronbach compares the ‘‘Gradations of Benevo- 
lence’ of Maimonides, Moses of Coucy, and Al- 
Nakawa, and many will be interested in it as 
part of the background of modern Jewish phi- 
lanthropies. B. D. Weinryb analyzes the finan- 
cial history of the Jewish community in Poland 
in the eighteenth century in his article, “Bei- 
trige zur Finanzgeschichte der jiidischen Ge- 
meinden in Polen.” Of importance for the his- 
tory of Jewish-Christian relationships is Max 
Wiener’s study of “‘John Toland and Judaism.” 
Toland was an exception to the eighteenth- 
century deistic disparagement of Jewish origins, 
and his teachings are here sympathetically and 
objectively considered. Michael Wilensky gives 
‘“‘Additions and Corrections’’ to his earlier ar- 
ticles in HUCA. 

Dedicating their study to President Morgen- 
stern on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
Eric Werner and Isaiah Sonne present the first 
instalment of a study of “The Philosophy and 
Theory of Music in Judaeo-Arabic Literature.” 
Franz Landsberger, in ‘‘The Jewish Artist before 
the Emancipation,” also illuminates an obscure 
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area of the history of Hebrew culture. In his 
ninety-four-page “booklet”? he covers a wide 
range of artists, and one travels, for instance, on 
the road of seal-engraving from thé unknown 
engraver of the Shema seal of the time of Jer- 
oboam to eighteenth-century Abramson of 
Berlin. 

The three articles (159 pages) in Hebrew at 
the end of the volume are a contribution to 
scholarship in the Hebrew tongue, and they are 
as follows: Abraham Weiss, “Literary Investi- 
gation of the Mishna’’; Isaiah Sonne, “History 
of the Communities in Bologna at the Beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century”; and Simon Bern- 
stein, “Remnants of Poetry from ‘the Golden 
Age.’ ” 

The high standard of the HUCA is main- 
tained throughout, and the Annual passes an- 
other important milestone in its history. 


HERBERT GORDON May 


Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin 


The Contemporary Christ. By W. A. SMART. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
164 pages. $1.50. 


More than one recent book has given us 
within small compass a clearer picture, focused 
in the light of present New Testament scholar- 
ship, of what we do know and what we cannot 
know about the life and personality of Jesus. 
These Fondren Lectures for 1942 at Southern 
Methodist University, by Professor W. A. Smart 
of Emory University, make up another such 
brief but clarifying book. The opening chapter 
on “The Elusive Galilean” recognizes frankly 
the limitations of our knowledge about Jesus and 
the many questions we cannot answer about 
him with any certainty; but as against the more 
radical types of form criticism it stoutly main- 
tains that both the early church itself and Paul 
himself require in Jesus a creative personality 
and an energizing gospel to account for them. 

Dr. Smart’s chief concern, however, as the 
title of the book plainly shows, is not that of 
the impartial historian seeking behind the New 
Testament documents and the missionary 
preaching which preceded them the figure which 
we used to call “the Jesus of history.” He 
modestly says of his lectures, ““The New Testa- 
ment scholar will find nothing new in them.” 
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He devotes little attention to the mooted ques- 
tions whether Jesus considered himself the 
Messiah and what the enduring significance of 
the apocalyptic elements in his teaching was. 
The larger part of the book is concerned with 
the significance for our time of those charac- 
teristic features of Jesus’ personality and mes- 
sage which Dr. Smart brings into vivid focus. 
Jesus’ life was God-centered, and our modern 
world is confused and uncertain where it is not 
skeptical about God. Jesus held all persons to 
be sacred, and our mechanized civilization 
tends to lose the individual in the race or in the 
mass. ‘‘How strange and how far away he 
seems to our modern civilization—that Jesus 
who mingled so freely with the nondescript, 
uninteresting outcasts of that queer little 
world” (p. 85). 

The chapter on ‘The impossible Christ” is 
one of the best in the book. It contrasts Jesus’ 
unattainable standard of God’s own perfection 
for himself and his followers with those prac- 
ticable rules of conduct which the Pharisee was 
complacent about being able to keep and which 
many modern Christians regard as the test of 
“taking Jesus seriously.” Dr. Smart has some 
searching words to say about the pacifist and 
other contemporary issues and a timely warning 
about the differ€ht dangers to which the ‘“‘ab- 
solutist” and the “‘relativist” are each exposed. 
He points out that modern crusades against 
such serious social evils as gambling and in- 
temperance can find no textual sanction from 
Jesus, because he never dealt with these issues. 
“Each generation must discover Jesus anew. 
Every new situation calls for a new word from 
him” (p. 130). “In a very definite sense there 
is no Christian pattern of conduct” (p. 133). 
The enduring and characteristic mark of Chris- 
tianity is “the spirit which Jesus has released in 
the world, and specially in the hearts of his 
followers” (p. 129). This is “The Eternal 
Spirit” —which makes Christianity a progres- 
sive and a universal religion. 

Some of the deepest insights in the book ap- 
pear in its final chapter on ‘The Author of 
Salvation.” Citing Dean Case’s distinction 
between religions of achievement and religions 
of rescue, Dr. Smart points out that early 
Christianity was characteristically the latter 
but that our self-confident modern world has 
until yesterday lost any sense that it needs to be 
saved. Theories of the Atonement are inade- 
quate explanations of a fundamental fact in 
profound Christian experience: Jesus in every 
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generation has been “calling for volunteers” 
in redemptive suffering on behalf of others. 

The contemporary Christ! At times we think 
that we have him securely shut up in his first cen- 
tury Palestine, and then we discover him walking 
beside us. The things he says are so simple, and so 
contemporary, and so impossible. He seems not to 
fitinto this world we know so well; but when we stop 
long enough to hear what he is saying, we feel that 
there is no hope for the world unless it will listen to 
him. He speaks with Palestinian accent the homely 
things that were true in his little world so long ago, 
and all at once it dawns on us that they are also the 
things by which our world must live if it would 
escape the abyss [pp. 163-64]. 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 
University of Chicago 


Millhands and Preachers. By Liston Pope. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1942. xvit+369 pages. $4.00. 


This is the most scientific, objective, and 
complete sociological study of a local church 
situation yet written. The industrial community 
studied is Gaston County, North Carolina— 
the center of the greatest cotton-mill industry in 
the country, with nearly six Rundred cotton 
mills and ten million spindles, a population of 
65,000, with nearly 50,000 of them living in mill 
villages outside Gastonia. It has grown in fifty 
years from a rural county into this amazing in- 
dustrial community. In the earlier years most of 
the capital was local, or at least southern; the 
mill village was of the usual southern paternal- 
istic type with the mill owning the homes, fur- 
nishing the schools, supporting—even subsidiz- 
ing—the churches, the mill hands coming from 
the poorer tenant farms, and many from the 
mountains. Later, northern capital came in; 
the paternal management, often benevolent, 
gave way increasingly to “hardheaded,” and 
consequently hardhearted, superintendence that 
resulted in the bloody Loray strike of 1920, 
under outside communist leadership; but much 
of the old paternal remained along with the 
older southern family type of ownership which 
looked upon the mill hands as “‘our people.” 

The churches grew with the growth in popu- 
lation, the “uptown” churches became increas- 
ingly those of the owners, managers, and more 
successful business element, while mill hands’ 
churches tended to emerge, with some of the 
owner and managerial group staying with them 


—here, of course, becoming the leaders also. 
The mills supported these more lowly churches 
generously; Baptist and Methodist predominat - 
ed, while the older, wealthier, and more cul- 
tured Presbyterians and Lutherans held their 
own in the “uptown” churches. Later, the more 
emotional sects enlisted many of the mill hands. 
The author, for the sake of classification, calls 
these “sects” and the older denominations 
“churches.” He accounts for them as repre- 
senting “a reaction, cloaked at first in purely 
religious guise, against both religious and eco- 
nomic institutions, arising in protest against 
the failure of the old sects and of society to dis- 
tribute their benefits more impartially.” 

The role of the “uptown” minister is found 
“not to transcend immediate cultural boundaries 
but to symbolize and sanction the rightness of 
things as they are,” to preach doctrinal sermons, 
the personal ethics of honest dealing, temper- 
ance, charity, and, in times of industrial unrest, 
to defend the status quo in the name of peace 
and in gratitude for what the mills have done 
for the community. “For the most part the 
churches and the ministers have adapted them- 
selves to the situation and serve as an arm of 
the employers to control the mill villages. Min- 
isters rationalize their position by equating 
paternalism (though they avoid the word) with 
Christian principles.” That is, the strong should 
care for the weak; to give work and wages is a 
virtue, and charity is the finest Christian grace. 
Pope found some of the younger preachers “‘be- 
ginning to ask whether Christianity does not 
demand that one shall be his ‘brother’s brother’ 
rather than his ‘brother’s keeper,’ and to suspect 
that paternalism is a perversion of fraternal- 
ism,” but that “most preachers in Gaston 
County still ascribe untempered benevolence 
and Christian charity to the mill owners.” 

Reforms have taken place, but they have 
been owing to economic factors rather than 
the social influences of the pastors and their 
churches. “Religious convictions have not 
wrought any profound transformations in eco- 
nomic structures or conditions in the county.” 
“Tf employers have been changed by religion, it 
was in respects that did not involve important 
relations in the economic realm.” Little dif- 
ference is discoverable between managers who 
are church members and those who are not, and 
“union organizers have consistently regarded 
ministers in Gaston County and in the South 
generally as among their worst enemies.”” The 
elimination of child labor, of low wages, of night 
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work for women, and of poor housing has never 
suffered from a ministerial crusade in Gaston 
County on behalf of the humanities. There have 
been resolutions in church conventions; and the 
pronouncement signed by some fifty church 
leaders in the South, procured by the social 
service commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, had its influence. Several reasons 
are given for this: 


Their [the local pastors’] own social views, coming 
chiefly out of the immediate cultural context, call 
for no extensive restraint of the economic institu- 
tions. Confusion, moralism, individualism and 
evangelism are characteristic of their social outlook 
and nullify an application of a professed desire to 
create a “better world.” Lacking background for an 
economic interpretation of economic questions, 
structurally dependent upon the mill owners, be- 
lieving that the mill owners will correct any abuses, 
and feeling no special pressure from the mill workers 
or other internal groups in their society, the minis- 
ters and churches have failed to stand in opposition 


to practices of the mills even when challenged to 
do so. 


The author is a brilliant teacher of social 
ethics, a southerner who grew up in the cotton- 
mill country, was educated at Duke University, 
and has known the community during its later 
evolution, and in this study he has left nothing 
undone to make it factual, fair, and thorough. 
It not only illuminates the part played by the 
churches in a southern cotton-mill community 
but illustrates the part they play in industrial 
communities and, indeed, in the whole social 
complex. That part is to uphold the conven- 
tional moralities, defend the culture of the time 
and place, and endeavor to cure all social ills 
through making individuals Christian, but leav- 
ing their social codes to their ownselection. This, 
in an industrial and commercial society, means 
that they take little or no part in bringing about 


those social changes and readjustments required 
to give a larger measure of social justice. The 
author concludes that 

unless they find economic standards as such other 
than those of the economic culture from which they 
draw immediate substance, they will not be able 
to stand in effective judgment or criticism..... 
There is no evidence that reliance upon changed in- 
dividuals will be decisive either for the emancipa- 


tion of the churches or for the transformation of 


economic practices. 


ALVA W. TAYLOR 


Nashville, Tennessee 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By A. 
CAMPBELL GARNETT. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1942. xii+331 pages. $3.00. 


This admirable book should help to remedy 
a sad situation, which is that our young are like- 
ly to be educated in regard to many matters of 
secondary importance but in regard to religion 
are frequently without knowledge of even the 
most elementary facts known to scholars in the 
field. Professor Garnett builds upon the solid 
ground of what religion is most certainly known 
to be and proceeds cautiously, with candor and 
good logic, to clarify the more difficult and con- 
troversial aspects. His account of the origins of 
religion and of what is common to the most 
primitive and the most advanced forms of it— 
the often sought “essence of religion”—is, in 
my opinion, the best yet. Religion, he holds, is 
man’s awareness of the “disinterested will,” the 
will to the general good of all beings, as a factor 
experienced within man’s own being but not 
identical with or limited to man, transcendent 
as well as immanent. He argues carefully and 
well on the question, how we know that the dis- 
interested will is not simply man’s will, or a 
mere part or aspect of the latter, though it is 
within man and not merely around or above 
him. 

In working out the details of the more specu- 
lative aspects of religious theory, the author is 
not perhaps always so cogent as in dealing with 
the basic essentials. For example, his dual 
theory of mind and matter is a quite special 
philosophical doctrine the justification of which 
calls for a separate book; and, though Professor 
Garnett has written this book also, the success 
of his argument on the point is open to consider- 
able doubt. But this is a secondary matter. 

Garnett’s approach is somewhat like that of 
Wieman, in its stress upon such experience as is 
most surely known to us. In the comparison be- 
tween the authors, merits might well be ascribed 
to each. For example, Wieman is in a sense 
more realistic, in my judgment, concerning cer- 
tain weaknesses in man expressed traditionally 


in the doctrine of original sin. Garnett has some 
tendency toward an optimism which needs a bit 
of seasoning added, at least; though his exposi- 
tion of the liberal faith in human potentialities 
as the basis of politica) democracy is, as the 
publishers rightly say, timely and heartening. 
And Garnett avoids the tendency of some em- 
piricists to deny to God attributes which are not 
revealed by their particular and not unpreju- 
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diced use of the empirical method. In myopinion, 
Garnett’s argument against the view that God is 
not conscious and personal and his demonstra- 
tion that “‘super-personal” is meaningless are as 
definitive as a philosophical argument which 
keeps to considerations of relative simplicity 
can well be. 

On the whole, I know of no book which, with 
equal directness and avoidance of undue display 
of learning, but with scholarly care and fair- 
mindedness, summarizes so nearly all that is 
elementary for an educated understanding of 
religion. Reasons for thinking Christianity the 
religion are well presented. 

The book covers much the same ground as 
Tsanoff’s recent Cross Roads of Religion, a work 
for which also I have high respect. Garnett has 
less learning in classical authors but perhaps 
more knowledge of recent thought and science, 
and he probably makes the material more ac- 
cessible to most students. Tsanoff also goes 
more fully into religious metaphysics (attributes 
of God, proofs for God, and the like); but, 
though my own interest lies here, I incline to be- 
lieve that for many students Garnett’s em- 
phasis will be more congenial. The fact that, 
while he calls himself a “realist” and Tsanoff is 
clearly in the idealistic tradition, there is no very 
dreadful gulf between them is perhaps evidence 
that philosophy has made some progress of late. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


Schelling: The Ages of the World. Translated 
with Introduction and notes by FREDERICK 
DE WOLFE BoLMAN, JR. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. xilit2sr 
pages. $3.00. 

This scholarly and careful translation of one 
of the more important writings of the later 
Schelling is evidence of the increasing interest 
in Schelling and especially in the long-neglected 
later phases of his philosophy. Schelling, the 
precocious “‘boy Plato,” the distinguished phi- 
losopher of German Romanticism, was continu- 
ously re-creating his philosophy; and in the 
course of an unromantically long life (1775- 
1854) he managed to go through at least five 
phases of philosophical development. This fact 
has proved an embarrassment to historians of 
philosophy. Almost as if in repuke for this way- 


wardness, and certainly in the interest of neat- 


ness of presentation, the Schelling who was a 


follower of Fichte and the precursor of Hegel 
has been overemphasized, while the Schelling 
who became a sharp critic of both former friends 
was conveniently neglected or dismissed as a 
dotard lost in the mists of theosophy. 

All this has changed in the last twenty-five 
years: more studies on the later Schelling have 
appeared in this period than in the fifty years 
following Schelling’s death. Anti-intellectual- 
ism, voluntarism, and the emphasis on “proc- 
ess’’ in philosophy and on Existenz in both 
philosophy and theology have made the modern 
mind more hospitable to the reception of the 
philosophy of the later Schelling, who rejected 
panlogism and stressed a dynamic, developing, 
even a suffering God, who achieves unity by 
overcoming contradicting dualities within him- 
self; a God, furthermore, who is both the alpha 
and the omega of being. Professor Tillich was 
one of the first theologians to see the value for 
modern thought of the later Schelling, and 
it was he who encouraged the author to under- 
take this task. 

Schelling’s Die Weltalter is but a fragment of 
a larger work Schelling had planned but never 
finished, in which he intended to set forth his 
philosophy of history. Begun in 1811, it was not 
published until after Schelling’s death. The 
fragment is really a kind of prologue in heaven 
dealing with the becoming of God prior to his 
creation of the world. As such it is eloquent of 
Schelling’s concept of the primordia] and con- 
sequent nature of God. 

The translation, the author acknowledges, is 
“more literal than literary.”” At times this fidel- 
ity to text defeats its purpose and obscures what 
is clear in the original (notably the last para- 
graph but one on p. 121). In German philoso- 
phy the simplest expressions are the most 
treacherous. But, in general, the difficulties of 
translation have been successfully overcome. 
Certainly few translations have been made with 
greater care: four Schelling experts checked the 
manuscript against the original! The extended 
Introduction and the footnotes to the text are 
scholarly and give the reader the needed con- 
text and perspective. A bibliography and ex- 
cellent index are appended. Schelling’s concept 
of God in its daring is surprisingly modern in 
many respects. Dr. Bolman has done English- 
reading theologians a service by making this 


important fragment accessible to them. 


CorRNELIUS KrusE 


Wesleyan University 
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The Spiritual Life. By Encar 


BRIGHTMAN. New York and Nashville: Ab- 


ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 218 pages. 


$2.00. 


There is no phrase in the popular vocabulary 
of religion that is used more often and with less 


content than “the spiritual life.” Everybody 
with leanings toward religion recognizes the 
importance of cultivating the spiritual life—but 
what that means precisely most people would be 
hard put to it to say. Because of its vagueness, 
wary theologians and philosophers tend general- 
ly to avoid the term. Professor Brightman ac- 
cepts the challenge presented both by the im- 
portance and by the ambiguity of the concept 
and gives it clear meaning. This penetrating 
book, which consists of the Cole Lectures at 
Vanderbilt University for 1942, cannot fail to be 
exceedingly helpful both to scholars and to lay- 
men. 

The key to the meaning of “‘spirit’”’ the au- 
thor finds in words recorded as spoken by Jesus 
to prepare his disciples for the coming of the 
Spirit: “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until 
ye be endued with power from on high.”’ Spirit 
is power, and spirit is from on high. These are 
the two poles from which arise both the tensions 
and the creative interactions of the spiritual 
life. “The fate of the spirit depends on the union 
of power with the highest..... Spirit is faith in 
the inseparable union between existence and 
value.” 

This dipolar reality has certain discernible 
marks. It is experience, but it is not the whole 


of experience. It is conscious, powerful, noble, 


rich, courageous, free, rational, personal ex- 
perience. Whatever about us is weak or evil or 
irrational or mechanical is unspiritual. After 
an introductory statement which defines spirit 
in these terms, the ensuing chapters develop its 
implications as personal, as social, as divine, as 
developing, and as free. 


The discussion of these issues covers a wide 
Tange of philosophical, social, and religious 
problems and is characterized both by the fruits 
of a rich tradition and by a note of contempo- 
rary urgency. The meeting-points and distine- 
tions between selves and persons, between ideals 
and values, and between the individual and 
social, human and divine, temporal and eternal 
elements in spirit are marked out with the au- 
thor’s usual flair for clear and precise statement. 
The book closes with a stirring affirmation of 
faith that “no totalitarians, no wars, no fears, 
famines, or perils of any kind can really break 
a man’s spirit, until he breaks it himself by sur- 
rendering. .-... The last word of spirit is Vic- 
tory.” 

in spite of the large amount of light shed by 
the book on the meaning of spirit, there is a 
crucial point in which it seems to me to lack 
clarity and adequacy. This is in regard to the 
claims of the body and their effect on the spirit- 
ual life. The body is mentioned only incidental- 
ly, and then with the implication (imbedded 
both in traditional Christian thought and in 
idealistic philosophy) that spirit must master 
the body and use it as a vehicle to the higher 
life. “No experience having its cause in bodily 
states or conditions possesses even the slightest 


degree of true value until it has been mastered, 
interpreted and controlled by spiritual ideals.” 
While this is true and important, it fails to meet 
the fact that bodily states not caused by low 
ideals or evil will may nevertheless corrupt the 
spiritual life and sap the power of spiritual 
mastery. More work needs to be done in the 
field of the relations of physical to spiritual 
health before we shall have an adequate under- 
standing of sin, spiritual victory-and defeat, and 
the total problem of evil. 


GrorctA HARKNESS 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
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The Cambridge Senior Bible. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. xiii-+315 pages. $1.25. 

This is an excellent ‘‘short Bible,” based on the 
Cambridge Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools, 
and especially designed for the use of young people 
and their teachers. The text is that of the King 
James Version (with occasional alterations), but the 
selections are presented in paragraph form, under 


topical heads, and without any indication of verse 
divisions.—]JOHN KNox. 


Dowpett, Victor Lyte. Aristotle and Anglican 
Religious Thought. ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 


versity Press, 1942. xit+103 pages. $1.50. 
Because English university education has been, 


until quite recently, largely classical, Aristotle and 
Plato have affected Anglican thought greatly. In 
this book the author aims to show the extent of the 
former’s influence. He demonstrates that it has been 
greater than often realized; both directly through 
the many writers who studied him with great care 
and indirectly through those who had delved deeply 
into the Schoolmen. He regards Bishop Butler as 
the most significant Anglican Aristotelian. 

Mr. Dowdell’s method is chiefly statistical. He 
gives the exact number of quotations from Aris- 
totle’s works in the major Anglican theologians, no- 
tices the clearly established allusions to him, and 
also points to places where his influence may be as- 
sumed. The Epiloguesummarizes the statistics given 
in the earlier chapters. For any student who wants 
to know just where Aristotle’s influence can be found, 
this book should be valuable. 

It is difficult to gather whether Mr. Dowdell 
thinks Aristotle’s influence was mainly one of meth- 
od or one of content. Chapter ii suggests it was chief- 
ly one of method: that what was derived from him 
was primarily logic and a way of looking at things. 
Chapter iii, and other places, indicate that his con- 
tribution was primarily the metaphysic underlying 
the dogmatic theology. As one reads this book, one 
cannot help comparing it to Inge’s The Platonic Tra- 
dition in English Religious Thought, which so bril- 
liantly shows what it is that that tradition has given 
to Anglicanism. Dowdell has much more detail than 
Inge but gives a much less definite understanding of 
his subject’s contribution and a less vivid impression 
of the full sweep of his influence.—ALEXANDER C. 
ZABRISKIE. 
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EAKIN, MILDRED and FRANK. Your Child’s Religion. 


New York: Macmillan, 1042. xilit-169 pages. 


$1.75. 


This book has been written primarily for parents 
but contains a wholesome religious philosophy for 
all workers with children, Although the writers con- 
sider religion as an integral and inseparable part of 
all experience, the book deals chiefly with the prob- 
lems of children who have been brought up in con- 
ventional atmospheres. The first seven chapters 
give illustrations of the difficulties children have 
with the concepts of God, prayer, Jesus, death, the 
Bible, the church school, and the church. The 
other five chapters deal with religious experiences 
which may be realized in home activities, com- 
munity projects, interfaith and interracial contacts, 
sharing with underprivileged children, and with 
religious experiences as adolescence is entered. Brief 
anecdotal illustrations make the book easy reading 
and keep the discussions close to the range of chil- 
dren’s experiences. All suggestions for helping chil- 
dren make better adjustments are given in a kindly, 
sympathetic way which either libera) or conservative 
parents should appreciate —E. J. CHAVE. 


FLIGHT, JOHN W. and Fans, L. Moses, 
Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1942. 146 pages. $1.75. 
With Guide for Teachers, by EDNA L, ACHESON. 
$0.60. 


Wererster, Sante R. What the Moon Brought. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 


America, 1942. 159 pages. $1.50. 

These two books will be of related interest to re- 
ligious educators. Although one was written for 
Christian children and the other for Jewish, either 
might be used to advantage in the other situation. 
The books are attractively bound and well illus- 
trated. Each is an interesting effort to make chil- 
dren acquainted with a religious culture, and both 
are skilfully written. The author of the first book is 
professor of Bible in Haverford College, and the 
second writer is the wife of the rabbi of Community 
Synagogue in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Both are 
well acquainted with their material and able to use 
their knowledge with ease and freedom. Mrs. Weil- 
erstein has six- to eight-year-olds in mind. She de- 
scribes an American Jewish home in which the 


traditions of holy days are carefully treasured. 
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Scenes are pictured and stories told to let readers fol- 
low Ruth and Debby in their happy participation of 
these enjoyable anniversary festivities of the Jewish 
year. One wishes that Christian children could have 
like associations with their sabbaths and holy days. 
The spirit of the book is excellent, even if one might 
question the values of some of the religious teachings 
from a modern critical point of view. Dr. Flight, 
and his collaborator Mrs. Fahs, have done an ex- 
ceptional piece of work in making the story of Moses 
intelligible and interesting for children. Dr. Ache- 
son adds further historical background for the teach- 
er and sharpens up the possible objectives. Dr. 
Flight has allowed his imagination freely to recon- 
struct the legends of Moses and has set his versions 
of the stories over against the Bible records. The 
result is illuminating, and for those who want Bible 
teaching at this age level it is the best interpretation 
of this part of the Bible the reviewer has yet seen.— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


Fospick, HARRY Emerson. The Three Meanings: 
Prayer, Faith, Service. New York: Association 
Press, 1942. xxxii+739 pages. $2.50. 

No finer books on the meaning of Christian devo- 
tion have been written in the last several generations 
than Fosdick’s three books on the meaning of prayer, 
faith, and service. These three books are here pre- 
sented in a single volume. It will meet a real need 
and a grateful and wide response.—JOHN KNox. 


FurFey, Paut H. A History of Social Thought. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. vii+468 pages. $2.75. 


Father Furfey has written a timely and useful 
book. It traces the history of human thought about 
economic, political, and cultural life from prehistoric 
times to the present day and, while devoting major 
attention to the West, devotes chapters also to the 
ancient Near East and to the Far East. Social 
thinkers are presented in their own historical setting, 
and brief summaries of the main features of their 
thought are given. A selected bibliography of pri- 
mary and secondary sources is appended. 

It is difficult to write such a volume—envisaging 


the world in four-hundred-odd pages. The result . 


tends to be a catalogue rather than an interpreta- 
tion; but even a catalogue has value in this vast and 
confused field. Would not the author have done bet- 
ter, however, to confine himself to the West rather 
than to dispose of Chinese thought in ten pages and 
of Indian social philosophy in four? This gives West- 
ern students a false perspective. 

The treatment is, on the whole, very objective, 
though he betrays a Catholic bias in dealing with 
Luther and Calvin and is one-sided in his treatment 
of the seventeenth-century naturalists. Attention 
might well have been given to Althusius and to sects 
like the Anabaptists, the Levellers, and the Diggers, 
and the Fifth Monarchy Men. The principal value 
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lies in a healthy combination of social theory with 
social life, so that Dr. Furfey escapes the abstract- 
ness so often characteristic of such works.—EDWIN 
E. AUBREY. 


GerorGI, Curt. Die Confessio Dosithei; Geschichte, 
Inhalt und Bedeutung. Miinchen: Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1941. 110 pages. Rm. 4.50. 

The value of this essay on the Confession of Dosi- 
theos consists in the fact that the author tries to go in- 
to the detail of the political background and motives. 
His result does not actually change the general pic- 
ture we possess of the origin of this last of all the 
confessions of the Eastern Orthodox church. Im- 
movable blocks in the historical structure of the 
synod of Jerusalem (in 1672) are shown to have 
been (1) the desire of the Jansenists of France for an 
occasion of clearing themselves from the suspicion 
of Protestant (Calvinist) tendencies; (2) the desire 
of the French ambassador Marquis de Nointel to 
procure this occasion to his Jansenist friends; (3) the 
successful attempt of Nointel to cause the patri- 
arch Dositheos to convene the synod. It remains 
doubtful, however, whether or how far Dositheos, at 
the strikingly early age of thirty years and in the 
third year after his accession to the patriarchal see, 
was concerned with achieving a peculiar proof of his 
own orthodoxy and that of the Eastern church. 
He had grown up in the business of an ecclesiastical 
collector of money. At any rate, the Confession 
was in no way orthodox, and this particularly be- 
cause of its obviously romanizing ideas; no more 
than the confessions of Cyrillos Lukaris, Krito- 
poulos and Mogilas.—Cart E. BETH. 


Gites, LionEL. The Book of Mencius. Abridged. 

New York: Dutton, 1942. $1.25. 

The series, “The Wisdom of the East,” in which 
this volume appears, represents a commendable 
attempt to bring the idealistic writings of the 
Orient to the consciousness of the English reader. 
Included in the volume are more than half the extant 
writings of Mencius, the earnest sage who fought a 
battle of the mind in which he defended, if he did 
not always practice, the Confucian principle of 
benevolence. Mr. Giles gives a short and simple 
historical introduction —JoHn T. McNEILL. 


Gtover, T. R. The Challenge of the Greek and Other 


Essays. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. x+241 pages. 
$2.75. 


A collection of essays and addresses on a variety 
of themes—most of them homely—within the field 
of classical studies. The essays are informal, per- 
sonal, and autobiographical and make delightful 
and illuminating reading. They bring us a great 
c.assical scholar conversing about many things, old 
and new.—JOHN KNox. 
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GoopsPEED, E. J. The New Testament: An Ameri- 
can Translation. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. ix+481 pages. $1.00. 

This is the Goodspeed translation in an attrac- 
tive khaki-covered vest-pocket-sized volume, made 
especially for the use of men in the armed services. 
In spite of the book’s compactness, the type is clear 
and legible-—JoHn KNox. 


HARTDEGEN, STEPHEN J. A Chronological Harmony 
of the Gospels. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1942. xxv-+220 pages. $2.50. 

A Roman Catholic harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels based on the revised text of the Challoner- 
Rheims Version. The Fourth Gospel furnishes the 
general chronological pattern. JoHN KNox. 


Hockinc, WILLIAM Ernest. What Man Can Make 
of Man. New York: Harper’s, 1942. 62 pages. 
$1.00. 

In this deceptively brief volume, Dr. Hocking 
discusses the current plight of our Western culture. 
The book is brilliantly written, the distillation of a 
rich mind. It is sometimes caustic, sometimes deep- 
ly moving, always simple and clear. 

The indictment of modern fashions of thought 
occupies about half the space. We modern men have 
apotheosized change and lost our bearings. We have 
prostituted freedom and turned it into selfish in- 
sistence on personal rights to the point of becoming 
inhuman. We have pretended toa concern solely with 
facts, eschewing the necessary interpretation, and 
have tried to dismiss values. This concern has led us 
to confuse right with fact rather than with principle, 
so that distinctions of a moral character vanish. 

But the soul is reasserting its presence as we re- 
cover our sense of the importance of ideals in human 
action; and this acknowledgment drives us to re- 
late our ideals to what is purposive in the world. 
Here religion brings us back to both sanity and hope, 
by its belief in God, in common devotion to whom 
democracy will find its only sound basis for equality, 
brotherhood, and freedom. 

It is a book to read, re-read, and ponder.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


Hovucu, Lynn Harop. Patterns of the Mind. New 

York: Harper, 1942. 135 pages. $1.50. 

In these five lectures given at the Florida School 
of Religion early in 1942, Dean Hough is concerned 
with “the desperate importance of right thought” 
and shows “how precarious a business thinking is.” 
With the subtlety and rapier-like dexterity of style 
which he has made his own, he criticizes certain 
patterns that have been popular in recent American 
thinking, some of which substitute “favorite emo- 
tions and rich biological urges” for ideas, and more 
of which try to stretch categories, valid within their 
own limited field, to cover wider areas and deeper 


levels for which they are sadly inadequate. His 
quick thrusts score heavily at the expense of our 
American exaggeration of the techniques of sales- 
manship, until we try to “sell” education and even 
religion; our tendency to universalize the mechan- 
isms of the inanimate world into a metaphysic and 
even an ethic; our eager readiness to turn our desire 
for peace, or our social indignation, into panaceas for 
problems more complicated than we realize. Just 
what Dean Hough intends by his favorite phrase, ‘“‘a 
true corpus of thought,” or what pattern he pro- 
poses for the disciplined mind he praises so highly, 
is not always plain to the layman in philosophy until 
he comes to the last lecture, on “The Christian Pat- 
tern.” There Dean Hough sets forth with keen re- 
ligious insight what he calls ‘“‘the classical interpre- 
tation of the Christian religion”; emphasizing the 
fact that while its understanding challenges our 
best thinking, it is fundamentally a God-given pat- 
tern for the whole man and the whole of life—‘‘a 
living standard for thought and action.” —CHARLES 
W. GILKEY. 


MILLER, RANDOLPH CrumMP. What We Can Believe. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1941. xiv-+240 pages. 
$2.00. 


The professor of theology in the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific has written a book that can be 
used as a valuable resource by the layman who 
wishes to become religiously literate. In his own 
words, ‘These pages are addressed to the modern 
man who wants to know what Christianity has to 
offer him during these days of tragedy and crisis” 
(p. vii). He is convinced that the resources of Chris- 
tianity are not open to many because there is “a 
tremendous gap between the thinking of the leaders 
of our clergy and the ideas of the average people.” 
Thus he is constrained to discuss the whole range of 
theological topics in brief compass: the Bible, God, 
Jesus, the church, man, prayer, Christian ethics, and 
the criteria of belief. Although the questions are theo- 
logical, the emphasis throughout is on the fact of re- 
ligious living that precedes theology. The author’s 
interest in the theological is the interest that is 
forced by the concern for religious maturity. This 
major concern is well served by a lightly moving 
style, a facility for vivid illustration, and a mini- 
mum of traditional phraseology. 

In his Preface, Miller acknowledges a primary 
debt to D. C. Macintosh, but the text strongly points 
to another. Direct quotation, indirect reference, and 
the principal concepts employed all point to H. N. 
Wieman. However, there is a superstructure of 
romanticism added to the basic pattern of theistic 
naturalism that Mr. Wieman would repudiate. 
Within this framework Mr. Miller has drawn upon 
a wide and appreciative reading of much of the con- 
temporary theological literature. At times, broad 
sympathies betray lack of discrimination. He is 
able to follow the Tillich-Niebuhr demand for myth 
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and Bosley’s concern for logical clarity with equal 
appreciation and no apparent sense of conflict. 

Mr. Miller’s book is not a creative contribution 
to religious thought, but it will be an interesting and 
not too difficult survey of the problems for the be- 
ginning student. This is not a negative judgment on 
the book. On the contrary, he has to an unusual 
degree accomplished his stated purpose. It is a 
book that had a real excuse for being written.— 
Epwin RUTHVEN WALKER. 


Morratt, James. The Shorter Moffatt Bible. New 

York: Harper, 1942. xvi+327 pages. $2.00. 

A good selection of passages from the Old and 
New Testaments in Moffatt’s translation. Each 
selection is given a topical heading. A convenient 
and attractive book.—JoHNn Knox. 


NycaAarD, NorMan E. Strength for Service to God 
and Country. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. $0.75. 

A book of devotions especially prepared for men 
in the armed services. The pages contain a scrip- 
ture text, a short sermon, and a prayer for every 
day in the calendar year. Each page was contributed 
by some prominent American minister—JOHN 
Knox. 


SmirH, GERALD Birney. Principles of Christian 
Living. Revised by LELAND FostER Woop. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
280 pages. $2.00. 

Eighteen years after its original publication Le- 
land Foster Wood has revised Gerald Birney 
Smith’s Principles of Christian Living. This fact 
alone is testimony that the earlier edition has found 
a wide and abiding response. It is a fate reserved for 
a very few of a publisher’s issues. 

The interpretation of Christianity sketched in 
theory and application in this simple volume was 
one of the peculiar contributions of G. B. Smith’s 
generation. It was not uniquely his, for it was 
shared by that whole tradition of American thought 
that stemmed from Ritschl, Harnack, and Troeltsch 
in the days when a theological education could be 
completed only in Germany. It is still one of the 
strong currents in American religious thought, 
though it is less noisy than the utterances of upper 
Manhattan. 

It is a Jesus-centered ethic that knows too well 
the difficulties of historical criticism of the Gospels 
to rely on the teachings of Jesus as test for moral 
judgment. “Christian ethics, like any system of 
ethics, seeks to define the highest good and to indi- 
cate how man may attain it. The clue to the under- 
standing of this is found in a vital relationship with 
Jesus, whereby the Christian is enabled with more or 


less success to possess and to exhibit the spirit of 
Jesus in his behavior” (p. 8). But Professor Smith 
was his own best critic, for he recognized that “every 
Christian reads the teachings of Jesus with the feel- 
ing that Jesus will, of course, sanction what the 
reader believes” (p. 21). Finally, when he comes 
to put content into the “spirit of Jesus,”’ it is found 
in nine summarizing statements of his teaching. 
Hereare the naive subjectivism and historical rela- 
tivism that have generated the revolt against tradi- 
tional liberalism. 

A satisfactory solution of the dilemma of this 
book will be found neither in turning Christian 
ethics into a superficial sociology and economics 
nor in reverting to the theologism of the Reforma- 
tion. There is no greater need in contemporary re- 
ligious thought than a fresh approach to Christian 
ethics. It will recognize that the theory, criticism, 
and judgment of moral values is essentially a 
philosophic task; at the same time it will be rooted in 
a competent understanding of the Christian tradi- 
tion and in the contributions that the social sci- 
ences have made to the understanding of human rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Wood has improved the book for current 
use by bringing the bibliographies down to date and 
by revising those chapters that are concerned with 
contemporary social problems. It will be found a 
valuable elementary text for youth groups and in 
the church school—Epwin RuTHVEN WALKER. 


Wetcu, E. Part. The Philosophy of Edmund 
Husserl. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. xxiv+337 pages. $3.25. 

Those who have felt the need of an introduction 
to Husserl’s phenomenology should welcome the 
appearance of this volume. The author traces with 
care the development of Husserl’s thought up to 
1931 and expounds the “pure phenomenology” 
which he finds best stated in Jdeen (1913). Ideen 
is regarded as Husserl’s “crowning achievement.” 

It is the author’s conviction that Husserl’s prin- 
cipal contribution lies in his “novel epistemology 
which dissolves the impasse between idealism and 
realism by going beyond them both,” rather than 
in Husserl’s exploration of a method for the descrip- 
tion of experience. The relations between phenome- 
nology, as a theory of knowledge, and scholasti- 
cism, Kantianism, and some forms of modern 
realism are discussed. 

Those who are interested in the importance of 
phenomenology for ethics or for religion will be 
somewhat disappointed. In his conclusion the 
author claims that phenomenology affords justifi- 
cation for “belief” in a moral order and in a rela- 
tionship to the Divine. But he seems to have made @ 
little or no attempt to define this claim more clearly @ 
or to substantiate it WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN, JR. 
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st... . a valuable collection of material on a much-discussed problem of Old Testa- 
ment studies. It is presented concisely, not overburdened with technical discussion .... 


extremely useful and convenient 


Fames B. Pritchard, The Crozer Quarterly 


THE BABYLONIAN GENESIS 


By ALEXANDER HEIDEL 
The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 


Here is a complete translation of all the 
published cuneiform tablets of the vari- 
ous Babylonian creation stories, both of 
the Semitic Babylonian and the Su- 
merian material. Each creation ac- 
count is preceded by a brief introduc- 
tion dealing with the age and 
provenance of the tablets, the aim and 
purpose of the story, etc. The third 
chapter contains a translation and a dis- 
cussion of two Babylonian creation ver- 


sions written in Greek, by DamasciuS 
and Berossus. The final chapter pre- 
sents a detailed examination of the 
Babylonian creation accounts in their 
relation to our Old Testament litera- 
ture (especially the Book of Genesis) 
and a discussion of the implications 
which the points of similarity between 
the Babylonian stories and numerous 
Old Testament passages have for ques- 
tions of religious faith. 


18 illustrations. $1.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


A HELLENISTIC GREEK READER 


Selections from the Koine of the New Testament Period 


WITH VOCABULARY AND NOTES 
By ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL and JULIUS R. MANTEY 


In many schools the study of Greek centers around the Greek Bible. Effective 
classroom work in this area has been hindered by the inaccessibility of inexpen- 
sive texts. 


A Hellenistic Greek Reader removes these difficulties from the study of the 
common Greek of the New Testament period by providing material usually 
found in sampling half-a-dozen or more volumes, with a single lexicon which 
will meet all the student’s needs. The selections come from the Greek Bible, 
and from Jewish, Christian, and pagan writings of the period. Enough ma- 
terial has been included for the individual instructor to center the work of a 
class in the area which lies nearest to their interests. 230 pages, price $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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The first survey of the subject in English in 50 years 


A HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


The development of Christian thought and life in the early days of persecution 
and conflict becomes much more clearly understood through early Christian 
literature other than the New Testament. New discoveries and old manuscripts 
newly brought to light in recent years have increased our knowledge of the 


work of these vigorous early Christian writers and workers. Dr. Goodspeed, one 
of America’s foremost biblical and Greek scholars, here presents a valuable 


and exhaustive survey of the subject, tracing the rise of early Christian litera- 
ture from Paul down to Eusebius and the Nicene Council of a.p. 325. 


$2.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


MEN OF SUBSTANCE 
A STUDY OF THE THOUGHT OF TWO ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARIES 
Henry Parker and Henry Robinson 


By W. K. JORDAN 


No revolution has ever been fought with more apologies or characterized by more 
limited objectives than the English Civil War of the seventeenth century. The na- 


ture of the war and English thought during the period is clearly illumined by this 


study of the literary works of two conservative men of substance with liberal ideas 


and practical aims—Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. Mr. Jordan sketches 
briefly the biography of each man and discusses thoroughly his contribution to the 


religious, political, social, and economic thought of the period. This book is there- 
fore not only important to our understanding of the English Civil War but also to the 


comprehension of the ideas upon which our modern culture is founded. 
$3.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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